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Commissioner Greets Teachers 


To the Teachers of New York State: 


GAIN | AM HAPPY TO BRING YOU the greetings and best wishes of your 
A State Education Department. To those of you who are beginning 
your first year of teaching in New York State may I say, “ Welcome to 
our ranks,” and wish you well in the year ahead. 

The year just past has seen the beginning of a new era of human 
history. The effects of this new era — the space age — were felt in all 
aspects of life, but nowhere were its effects more immediate or more 


disconcerting than in education. 


{ ¥ SCHOOL YEAR WAS BARELY BEGUN when Sputnik appeared. Sud- 
denly, American education found itself in disrepute. After the 
first shock of the Soviet achievement, came the frantic effort to find 
someone or something to blame. 
The specious reasoning which declared: 
The Soviet education system emphasizes science and math: 


the Soviets have a Sputnik. 


Our system does not so emphasize science and math: 


we do not have a Sputnik. 


made education the scapegoat on which all could lay blame. Without 
pausing even to knock on classroom doors. political leaders, journalists, 
scientists, military experts and thousands of just plain citizens began 
peering over the shoulders of teachers and finding fault with about 
everything they saw, or imagined they saw. Sweeping changes in educa- 
tional curriculums and methods were loudly demanded. Drastic steps 


for overhauling our total school system were dramatically proposed. 


_ NATELY, NOT EVERYONE succumbed to the hysteria of the 
moment. There were those who remained calm and whose discern- 
ment and good judgment enabled them to acknowledge shortcomings 
but at the same time maintain confidence in the basic soundness of our 
schools. 

When our own Explorer and Vanguard were successfully launched, 
a more reasonable attitude began to prevail generally and with it came 


a returning confidence in the worth of our schools. 





It is true, however, that this attention focused on the schools 
revealed many shortcomings. These shortcomings are for the most part 
the result of our unwillingness as a people to take education seriously 


enough. 


5, pew IS THE MOST IMPORTANT LESSON we must learn from our experi- 
ences of the past year. Nearly all Americans who have recently 
observed education in the Soviet Union have been impressed by the total 
commitment which underlies that country’s educational efforts. 

Commitment is defined as the act or process of entrusting or con- 
signing for safekeeping. In declaring ourselves committed to education 
we are acknowledging that education is essential and vital for the safe- 
keeping of both our heritage from the past and our hope for the future. 

The demands of this new era of history make it inescapably clear 
that our degree of commitment of the past will not suffice. If we are to 
meet the challenge of our times, total commitment is necessary. This is 
a commitment every citizen must make. The lay citizen must commit 
himself to ever-greater understanding and support of education. We 
who work directly in education must commit ourselves to ever-greater 
efforts to raise our standards of performance. 

This first year of the space age has emphasized anew the importance 
of education. This in turn emphasizes anew the importance of teachers. 
Yours are the efforts which will ultimately determine whether our 
educational system will be worthy of the trust our people are placing 


in it. 


I* THE COMING YEAR, and all those to follow, the basic purpose of my 
activities and those of the Regents and my associates in the State 
Education Department is to carry forward those plans and programs 
which will help you in your task. There is no more important task 
than yours, and it is our duty and that of all citizens everywhere to 
provide the full measure of support which will enable you to carry out 
your responsibilities with maximum effectiveness. 

Our schools have successfully met the rigorous test of this first 
year of the space age. They have emerged with new strength for the 
even more severe tests of the years ahead. This strength stems from 
and depends in large measure upon you, the teachers, and I am sure 
that you will continue to give of your best. 


Sincerely yours 


Ee.) 


Commissioner of Education 
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Educational TV Broadcasts Begin 


Regents” educational T\ 


STATE EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT will launch its 


HE 
jg broadcast project on September 22. 


plans mature as 


schedules full-time 


WPIX 


telecasting to schools 


Station 


full-time educational tele 


Station WPIX. 


first 


Using the facilities of 


channel 11 in New York City (with its antenna on top of the Empire State Building), 


telecasts will be beamed during the daylight hours to elementary and secondary school 


classrooms within a radius of 100 miles. 


Inauguration of the new educational television project presents an unusual oppor- 


tunity for instructing by means of this important medium of communication. 


Located within the interstate viewing range of Station WPIX are more children 


than in any single State in the Union. 


school children of New York State live in counties where the signal will be 


In commenting on the important oppor- 


tunities for educational service through 


this new television project, Commissionet 


Allen states: 


The richness and variety of the New York 
City metropolitan area with its universities, 
cultural institutions, museums, galleries, 
libraries and conservatories guarantee extra- 
ordinary resources for creation of televised in- 
struction of quality. Other assets of the area 
having potential for educational television in- 
clude a concentration of people sophisticated 
in their knowledge of production and _per- 


able 


school systems of the Nation, highly developed 


formance, some of the most public 


commerce and industry and a wide range of 
individual personal backgrounds and experi- 


ences, 


A broadcast schedule for Monday 
through Friday has been worked out for 
the educational television project. In- 
cluded are 20-minute programs in science, 
language. music, and arts and crafts for 
the elementary schools designed to assist 
elementary school teachers and to enrich 
existing instruction. Programs for sec- 
ondary schools include 40-minute periods 


of instruction in general science, mathe- 
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Two-thirds of the two and one-half million public 


ret eived. 


matics, English, citizenship education and 
physics. 

\ppropriate periods will also be sched- 
uled for community programs, preschool 
education programs and inservice instruc- 
tion tips for teachers. 

Time has also been offered to the Metro- 
politan Educational Television Association 
(META). a nonprofit corporation char- 
tered by the Regents. 

Recommendations for programming §re- 
sulted from conferences held with a com- 
mittee of school administrators named by 
Commissioner Allen in June as an advisory 
group to the Department staff on educa- 
tional television. 

The Department plans to conduct work- 
shops for outstanding teachers who will 
participate in the programs and for the 
classroom teachers whose pupils will be 
viewing the broadcasts. 

Kinescope recordings will be made of 
certain series of lessons and these will be 
available to educational television councils 
elsewhere in the State. 
Allen, in 


possible ways in which broadcast television 


Commissioner summing up 


> 
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SUMMIT CONFERENCE: Preparing programs for fall television broadcasting are Depart- 
and 
Hard at work here are Herbert O. Kruger, Mamaroneck Junior High School, TV teacher of 


ment personnel and participating teachers 


with 


project director producer-directors. 


citizenship education; Catherine G. Matthews, associate in citizenship education, State Educa- 
tion Department; Edward King and Leon Polk, producer-directors; Vera Villegas, Hicksville, 
TV teacher of Spanish for elementary grades; Richard Berg, Yonkers, TV elementary music 


James F. Macandrew, Director; 


teacher; 


George 


Doolittle, Sewanhaka High School, TV 


teacher of English 12, and Carl J. Freudenreich, State supervisor of English Education. 


can assist in solving some of the important 


problems in education, says: 


It is reasonable to expect that educational 
television can help to improve programs for 
gifted students; develop fresh learning and 
teaching techniques in mathematics, the sci- 
ences and social-humanistic studies; transmit 

more quickly supplements of new knowledge 

in areas of rapidly expanding subject matter; 
ease some of the adjustments necessary while 
new school housing is being constructed and 
make wider use of unusually gifted teachers. 

Named 
newest television project by Dr. Allen is 
Mr. 
Macandrew formerly had been in charge 
of radio and television activities of the 
New York City Board of Education and is 


Director of the Department’s 


James F. Macandrew of Garden City. 
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a veteran teacher in the New York City 
school system. 

Lee Polk and Edward King, both of 
New York City, have been appointed as 
Mr. 


Polk directed * Sunrise Semester,” the first 


producer-directors of the project. 


successful educational television program 
He also was responsible for 
rs Eve on New York” and _ directed 
“Hickory Dickory Dock,” a New York 


City Board of Education program for chil- 


in the city. 


dren. Mr. King recently was a staff pro- 
ducer-director for the Metropolitan Edu- 
cational Television Association, where he 
was in charge of * The Living Blackboard,” 
a half-hour daily program produced by 


the New York City Board of Education. 
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State 


Governor 


1958 session the 


authorized 


During the 
Legislature and 
Harriman approved the establishment of 
educational television in New York City 
and funds to operate the project were ap- 
propriated to the State Education Depart- 
On June 27 the Regents voted to 


award the contract for broadcasting educa- 


ment. 


tional programs in the metropolitan area 
to Station WPIX. 


owned and operated by the 


channel 11, a station 
New York 
Daily News, and authorized their television 
committee. headed by Regent T. Norman 
Hurd of Ithaca. and officials of the Edu- 
cation Department to proceed immediately 
with negotiations for the lease of WPIX 
facilities. 

Members of the Regents Television Com- 
mittee, in addition to Chairman Hurd, are 
Regents Dominick F. Maurillo of Brook- 
lyn, Charles W. Millard. Jr. of Buffalo, 
Chester H. Lang of Schenectady and Ed- 
ward M. M. Warburg of New York City. 

The Board of Regents has long been a 
pioneering agency in the promotion of a 
system of educational television through- 
out New York State. 
of the Regents local television councils for 


Under the leadership 


educational programs have been chartered 


~ 
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in various sections of the State and a Tele- 


Unit has 


vision been established in the 
State 


mental projects in instructional television 


Education Department. Experi- 
have been carried out at the State Univer- 
Colleges at Albany 


Division Avenue 


sity Teachers and 
Brockport 


High School in Levittown and the Levit- 


town Memorial High School. 


and at the 


An educational television project is cur- 
rently under way in Cortland County con- 
necting the public schools of the city of 
Cortland and the central schools at Trux- 
ton and Virgil. 

The newest television project, with full- 
time broadcasts over Station WPIX is an- 
other important step in the realization of 
the long-range plan formulated by the 
Board of Regents for statewide educational 
television. 

The Chancellor of the Board of Regents. 
John F. Brosnan of New York City. has 
announced the appointment of 15 promi- 
nent residents of the State to the new Re- 
gents Advisory Council on Educational 
Television. 

The chairman of the council will be 


Jacob L. New York City. 


who retired from the Board of Regents last 


Holtzmann. of 


DIRECTOR Macandrew 
and Mr. Kruger 
consult on citizenship 
education program 
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EXCHANGE OF IDEAS on course content between Department personnel and TV teachers 


April on reaching the statutory retirement 
age. Regent Holtzmann has been chair- 
man of the special Regents Committee on 
Educational Television. 

Chancellor Brosnan explained that the 
council will act in an advisory and con- 
sulting capacity to both the Education De- 
partment and the Board of Regents on 
matters of basic policy governing the de- 
velopment of educational _ television 
throughout the entire State. 

Holtzmann, 
John 
Charles Daly, vice president, American 
Broadcasting Co., New York City; Thomas 
C. Fetherston, New York City, past presi- 
dent of the New York State School Boards 
Association; Very Rev. Msgr. Timothy J. 


Flynn, director of radio and _ television 


In addition to Chairman 


the members of the council are: 


communications of the Archdiocese of 
New York, New York City; Mrs. May M. 
Henry, president of the New York State 
Teachers Association, Yonkers; Stanley F. 
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G. Jones. New York Telephone Co., New 
York City; Harry C. Lautensack, director 
of Manuiacturers and Traders Trust Co., 
Buffalo; Brother Augustine Philip, F. S. C., 
president, Manhattan College, New York 
City; Leavitt Pope, vice president for 
operations, Station WPIX, New York City; 
rm 
Electronics, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
New York City; Dr. Howard C. 
Seymour, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester; Mark Starr, educational direc- 


Reed. vice president, Educational 


ica, 


tor, International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, New York City; Dr. John J. 
Theobald, superintendent of schools, New 
York City; Clarence Worden, director of 
public affairs, WCBS-TV, New York City; 
Kenneth G. Bartlett, vice president, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse. 

Members of the committee of superin- 
tendents and principals named as an ad- 
visory group to the Education Department 


on educational television are: Edward J. 
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TV GUIDE: Mr. Polk 
Miss Villegas and gives tips on TV techniques. 


camera to 


describes 


McCleary, superintendent, East Meadow; 
Carroll F. Johnson, superintendent, White 


Plains; Ray I. Lindbloom, supervising 
principal, Elmont; Dr. William Jansen, 
former superintendent, New York City; 


Robert L. Springer, principal, district 2, 


Sewanhaka: Ralph L. Shattuck, superin- 
Middletown; Edwin L. 
superintendent, Poughkeepsie; William F. 
Wan- 
tagh: John L. Miller, superintendent, Great 
Neck: 


Long Beach; J. Wilbert Jones, superin- 


tendent. Hunger, 


Lawrence, supervising principal, 


David G. Salten, superintendent, 


tendent. Southampton: Charles T. Cowan, 
Northport; Stanley  S. 


Wynstra, superintendent, Yonkers; Charles 


superintendent. 


B. Cosman, supervising principal, Islip; 
Howard T.  Herber, 


Malverne: John P. McGuire, district super- 


superintendent, 


intendent, third supervisory district, Suf- 
folk County; T. 
Mamaroneck: 


Ahern, superin- 
tendent. Archibald 
superintendent, Scarsdale; Clifford L. Rall, 
superintendent, Carle Place; Milo F. Win- 
chester, district superintendent, Dutchess 
Stanley B. Hoffmann, 


superintendent, Putnam County. 


J ames 


Shaw. 


County: district 

Coordinator for the Education Depart- 
ment’s educational television projects is 
Almstead., the 


Commissioner on educational television. 


Francis E. consultant to 





Churches Urged To Expand Role 


Dr. Allen declares quality of religious 


D*" LARING THAT SCIENTIFIC AND TECH- 
nical superiority alone will not be 


equal to meeting the challenge of our age 


and that the true source of moral and 
spiritual strength is religion, Commis- 


sioner Allen in an address June 18 called 
upon the churches of the State to provide 
leadership in support of public education 
at all levels, and to intensify the religious 
now provided by 


education program 
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teaching by the churches important 


factor in survival of man 


churches as part of the educational 
process. 

His address on “The Role of the 
Church in Our Educational Crisis ” was 


delivered before the Presbyterian Synod 
of New York State in Hendrick Chapel of 
Syracuse University. 
Excerpts from his address follow: 
Recent technological achievements in 
our country, although tardy, have made 
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it reasonable to suppose that America 
will be equal to meeting the scientific 
challenge of our age. Most Americans 
are now belatedly convinced that we are 
in a race against tough opposition whose 
intelligence, skill and ingenuity had been 
grievously underestimated. This con- 
viction will encourage public support 
for specific measures necessary to meet 
the material challenge— measures 
needed in our schools, industry, govern- 
ment, military and naval affairs etc. 

But what may be lacking is the realiza- 
tion that scientific and __ technical 
superiority alone will not suffice. There 
must be an accompanying development 
of character, of moral strength and 
spiritual awareness. This, too, must be 
understood and supported or we may 
win a race only to find that it leads to 
extinction. 


Our schools are teaching and will 
continue to provide countless experi- 
ences for developing an understand- 
ing of moral responsibilities, moral 
equality, brotherhood, the _ basic 
worth of the human personality, devo- 
tion to truth, spiritual values, respect 
for excellence. But this is not enough. 
The true source of moral and spiritual 
strength is religion. 


Traditionally and legally, through the 

doctrine of separation of church and 
state and the provisions set forth in our 
Federal and State constitutions, the 
teaching of any denominational tenet or 
doctrine is forbidden in our public 
schools. In establishing our govern- 
ment, our forefathers feared two evils - 
a too-powerful head of state and any re- 
striction of religious freedom. So they 
framed a Constitution which would 
avoid these dangers. Thus, they pro- 
vided for the separation of church and 
state, believing, I feel, that the religious 
side of education would continue to be 
provided by the church. 

Thus, were the foundations laid for 
the first and main part of the church’s 
twofold responsibility in our current 
educational crisis. 

The second part of this dual responsi- 
bility is for the support of good public 
education. The church as a body and 
its members as individuals must be con- 
cerned about our schools. 
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It is obvious that more time, energy 
and money will be required — even to 
the point of sacrifice —if our public 
education system is to be good enough 
and tough enough to meet the demands 
society places upon it. 

Interest in and support of education 
is the obligation, duty and responsi- 
bility of each citizen. The importance 
of this individual obligation cannot be 
overestimated. 

This obligation to encourage and sup- 
port good schools is an obligation you 
share with all citizens whether they are 
church members or not. But the first 
part of the church’s dual responsibility 
to which I referred earlier is uniquely 
the church’s, namely, the teaching and 
nurturing of religion. I would like now 
to turn to a consideration of several 
ways in which the church can most 
effectively fulfill its primary educational 
responsibility. 

There are four points I would like to 
discuss, leaving to the last the one to 
which I wish to give greatest emphasis. 

The first of these is the weekday re- 
leased time program. As you know, the 
Education Law, supplemented by the 
Rules of the Board of Regents, provides 
for the release of children during the 
last period of the school day for religious 
instruction. This is a church, not a 
school, program. It is worthwhile only 
when it has strong leadership and sup- 
port from the church. 

Perhaps, it is time for us to review 
more seriously these programs and 
the contribution they make to the 
religious life of the child. 

This is a serious responsibility for a 
local congregation and its religious 
leaders. Are the religious classes well- 
planned for which pupils are dismissed 
from school? Are they supervised and 
taught by individuals thoroughly ac- 
qainted with sound practices of educa- 
tion? Will the quality of teaching and 
the makeup of the curriculum produce 
sound education? Will there be created 
in each student an increased loyalty to 
the religious beliefs and practices of his 
church? 

Quality in the religious education of 
the church and quality in the supportive 
role of the school program of moral and 
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spiritual values will give us the useful, 
thoughtful and loyal citizen our democ- 
racy needs and values. 

The second point I wish to stress is 
the responsibility of the church in higher 
education. We all know the invaluable 
contribution of the church to higher 
education. Many of our best colleges 
and universities were church-founded, 
long church-supported and many of 
them today still have church affiliation. 

But we are equally aware that there 
are many church-affiliated colleges which 
for a variety of reasons are not worthy 
of this tradition of excellence and which 
have been allowed to persist as second- 
rate institutions. The values which are 
inherent in a church-related college. 
which stem from its religious emphasis, 
cannot compensate for inferior quality 
in the liberal arts program. If our 
church colleges are deserving of church 
support, and most surely they are, then 
they are deserving of that level of sup- 
port which will insure excellence in all 
the basic aspects of their work. 


The third point for consideration is 
the opportunity which the church has 
for improving public school teaching. 
If the public school is to have a proper 
climate for the growth of moral and 
spiritual values, it must be staffed with 
teachers who exemplify these values. 
The organized church can help by im- 
pressing upon its young people the 
real service they can render in the 
teaching profession not only by the 
intellectual training they impart but 
by furthering the ideals and principles 
of good which spring from their religi- 
ous convictions. 


Now I come to the fourth and final 
point to which, as I said, I wish to give 
special emphasis. This is the church’s 
program of religious instruction. The 
time has come when the church must 
accept in full measure its responsibility 
for the teaching of religion. “In full 
measure ” indicates a far greater meas- 
ure of dedication to this function of the 
church than has heretofore been given. 

Our survival depends less upon the 
learning than upon the character of men, 
Character stems most surely from religi- 
ous convictions. Where are these religi- 
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ous convictions to be bred if not in the 
church and in the home? 

The importance of this function calls 
for a higher priority in church affairs 
than has heretofore been granted. The 
Sunday School as it now exists in many 
places is not equal to the task. The 
teaching of religion by the churches 
must receive as diligent care as does the 
teaching of secular subjects in ‘our 
schools. It must be done thoroughly, 
systematically and intensively. 

If the church is to teach religion as 
it needs to be taught today, its program 
must go far beyond anything thus far 
attempted, involving perhaps a whole 
new concept in scope and approach. The 
church’s best minds, its most talented 
leadership, its most dedicated efforts 
should be given to finding ways and 
means of providing a program of religi- 
ous instruction equal to this need. 


What then is the role of the church 
in our educational crisis? It is first 
to support and uphold good public 
education at all levels, and second, 
and of primary importance, to fulfill 
with maximum effectiveness its obliga- 
tion for the teaching of religion. 

Our educational crisis is a part of 
the far greater crisis—the whole 
question of how and whether man can 
survive. 

A good educational system can do 
much to assure civilization’s material 
and spiritual survival. But it cannot 
do it alone. The spiritual redemption 
necessary must rest primarily with the 
church. The schools can foster strong 
moral and spiritual values, but the 
responsibility for the teaching of 
religion which is the surest foundation 
of moral and spiritual strength belongs 
to the church. 





Viall Honored 

William P. Viall, Chief of the Bureau 
of Teacher Education and Certification, 
was elected president of the National As- 
sociation of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification at the associa- 
tion’s 36th annual meeting at Bowling 


Green, Ohio. in June. 
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College ik saching Fellowships 


First 


e ATIONS ARE BEING 
L the Department for 


awards for graduate study to prepare for 


RECEIVED BY 

fellowship 
college teaching careers. The first awards 
of the Regents College Teaching Fellow- 
ship Program are being made to qualified 
candidates who are starting graduate study 
this fall. 

In December 1956 the Board of Regents 
recommended a State-sponsored graduate 
fellowship program in its statement for 
Veeting the Needs in Higher Education in 
Vew York State. 


the same program was recommended in the 


Avain in December 1957 


Regents Proposals for Improvement of In- 
struction and Opportunities in Science and 
Technology in New York State. 
the 1958 the State 


authorized and the Governor approved the 


During 
session Legislature 
establishment of this program. 

For the purpose of inducing and assist- 
ing capable students to pursue graduate 
preparation and postsecondary teaching 
250 College 


Fellowships worth up to $2.500 each, based 


careers, Rezents Teaching 


on merit and need, will be awarded an- 
nually for two years of graduate study at 
a university in New York State offering 
doctorate degrees and having special and 
for the 


training of college teachers. In no event 


approved provisions academic 
will the annual grant be less than $500. 
Persons shall be eligible for fellowships 
who are citizens, or are minors and natural 
children of parents, at least one of whom 
is a citizen: who are. at the date of the 


award, and for one year next prior to such 
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Regents’ awards for graduate study 


will be made this fall 


date have been, legal residents of New York 
State: who are or have been in full-time 
attendance in a baccalaureate curriculum 
at an accredited higher institution in this 
or another State during the college year 
in which the examinations for such fellow- 
ships are conducted. 

The fellowship awards will be based 
upon the results of a competitive examina- 
tion and will become effective when the fol- 
lowing conditions have been met: 

1. The receipt of a baccalaureate degree by 
the candidate 
2. The Commissioner of 

Education of a the 

academic dean of the undergraduate college 

with the 
ability and potential for college teaching 


the 
recommendation 


receipt by 
from 
respect to candidate's scholastic 

3. The receipt by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of a duly sworn statement by the can- 
didate that he intends to teach at a college 
or university in New York State 

1. The receipt by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of a certification from the university 
selected by the candidate for graduate study 
that the candidate meets the admissions re- 
quirements of the university, and that the 
course of study selected by the candidate will 
make him eligible to enter a college teaching 
career upon the successful completion of it 


A number of fellowships are being re- 
served for award to candidates who will 
commence graduate study in February 
1959. 

All inquiries about the Regents Col- 
lege Teaching Fellowship Program should 
be directed to Margaret Kelly, associate in 
higher education, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany 1. 
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Regents Diplomas Changed 


_. BOARD OF REGENTS ON JUNE 27 
approved new standards in secondary 
education required for graduation from 
high school with a Regents diploma. 

In recommending four changes Commis- 
sioner Allen told the Regents that the new 
requirements would in no manner lessen 
“emphasis on quality and upgrading of 
existing courses and programs but will 
raise the standards of graduation from our 
high schools with a Regents diploma effec- 
tive by June 1961.” 

Following a comprehensive study of the 
problem by the professional staff of the 
Education Department, the Commissioner 
of Education proposed and the Regents 
approved these four actions: 

® Raising the requirements for a Re- 

gents diploma from 16 to 18 
Carnegie units 
® Authorizing a Regents honor 


diploma 
® Authorizing a Regents scientific 
diploma 


®@ Requiring one year of mathematics 

for any Regents diploma 

This action marks the first change in 
the requirements for Regents diplomas 
since 1947, 

In recommending the changes Dr. Allen 
said that educational experience has indi- 
cated there can be both an increase in 
quality of courses offered, such as in 
mathematics and science, and an increase 
in the number of such courses within 
reasonable limits without sacrifice of 
scholarship. He said: 

In view of recent international and 

scientific developments in the world and 
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Standards are strengthened to give 
recognition to honor students 


and science students 


their impact in terms of the educational 
needs of individual students and American 
democracy, existing minimum requirements 
for a Regents high school diploma should 
be strengthened and due recognition should 
be given those students who now graduate 
with honor and those who complete specific 


requirements in the field of science. 


At present the minimum requirements 
for a Regents diploma, totaling 16 Car- 
negie units in all, are 4 units in English, 3 
in citizenship education, 1 in science, 1% in 
health plus 3 units in a major sequence in 
one field and 4% units of electives. 
Physical education is required of all stu- 
dents but credits for the course may not 
be counted toward the completion of the 
16-unit requirement and the one-half unit 
health course requirement may be met 
through equivalent health instruction as 
in biology or homemaking courses. 

In recommending the requirement of at 
least one year or one unit of mathematics, 
Dr. Allen pointed out that mathematics is 
a subject that lays the foundation for and 
opens the door to an infinite variety of 
other fields. The Education Department 
has recently revised its mathematics cur- 
riculum to provide not only the basic ninth 
year course in algebra for the large ma- 
jority of high school students, but also a 
second course in general mathematics for 
those pupils who lack the ability to profit 
from the study of the more formal and 
college preparatory type of ninth year 
course in algebra. 

For a Regents diploma, with high school 
principals authorized to write in the word 
* scientific,” Dr. Allen said the Department 
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proposes such action when the graduate 
has completed three Regents examinations 
each in mathematics and in science. 

The authorization allowing principals of 
honor” on 


high schools to write “ with 


Regents diplomas for students meeting the 


new requirements established last June 
will. in the opinion of Commissioner Allen, 
be in keeping with the State’s program for 
able and ambitious students and should do 
much to restore prestige for scholastic 


achievement. 





Elementary Summer Schools Approved 


—pereepe SUMMER ELEMENTARY 
school programs were approved this 
year for the first time in the history of the 
Education Department. Although a num- 


ber of 


summer programs for elementary school 


school systems have maintained 
children in the past, such programs have 
not been approved by the Department nor 
has State aid been available for them. 

Establishment of summer elementary 
school programs ‘s in line with proposals 
of the Board of Regents urging increased 
use of the school plant during the summer. 

Department approval was granted to 
summer elementary schools offering these 
types of programs: 

1. Remedial work in fields of reading 
and arithmetic to pupils requiring such in- 
struction as demonstrated by standardized 
test results 

2. Advanced programs for the more able 
pupils in such courses as mathematics and 
science 

Walter 
sioner for 
Adult Education, advises school adminis- 
trators that there is need for careful plan- 


Crewson, Associate Commis- 


Elementary, Secondary and 
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State aid available for the first time 


to elementary schools for remedial 


work and advanced programs 


ning and experimentation in the field of 
the summer elementary school. 
In general these criteria are applied to 


determine Department approval: 


@ A summer elementary school must be 
conducted under the auspices of regu- 
lar elementary school authorities and 
with the use of regular elementary 
school facilities. 


@ Classroom teachers must be properly 
certified and specially qualified to 
carry on the remedial or advanced in- 
struction. 


@ Remedial class size must not exceed 
20 in number and advanced class size 
must not exceed 25 in number. 


@ Attendance at summer elementary 
schools must be on a voluntary basis 
and not as a condition for promotion. 


® Attendance of pupils at a summer ele- 
mentary school must be approved by 
(1) the parents, (2) the principal of 
the elementary school the pupil has 
attended and (3) the school or family 
physician. 


@ The summer school session must not 
be more than one-half day nor for 
longer than six weeks. 
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“ Blueprint ” of methods for combating 


juvenile delinquency is drawn up 


for use in local communities as an 


Antidote Against Delinquency 


ACTION TO OFFSET JUVE- 
nile delinquency in local communities 
will take definite form on Wednesday, 
October 15, 
State principals associations will invite 
the State to 
attend organizational meetings. A coordi- 
effort of community 


agencies will be initiated to help solve one 


1958, when members of the 
local councils throughout 


nated school and 
of the most serious social problems of our 
time. 

These meetings will be an outgrowth of 
the Conference on Juvenile Delinquency 
held last June 10 in the State Education 
Building. The conference was sponsored 
by the Elementary and Secondary School 
Principals Associations in cooperation with 
the State Education Department. 

Officiating at the conference were: chair- 
- James Collins, principal of Mid- 


. Dr. Row ° 


land Ross, principal of Hastings-on-Hudson 


man 
land School, Rye; cochairman 
High School; cosponsor — Commissioner 
Allen of the State Education Department; 
moderator—Dr. William Firman, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and coordi- 
nator — Dr. Vivienne Anderson, associate 
in secondary curriculum development, 
State Education Department. 

Special guests were Governor Averell 
Harriman, Solicitor General Paxton Blair 
and Chancellor of the Board of Regents 
John F. Brosnan, all of whom commented 
on the problems being discussed at the con- 
ference. Representatives from 30  state- 
wide organizations were present and helped 
to “blueprint” specific methods of pre- 
venting juvenile delinquency. Groups rep- 
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resented included religious, lay, civic, 
labor, government and education organiza- 
tions of recognized authority. 

Twenty-five of the conference proposals 
have been selected from more than 100 con- 
crete plans that were suggested for con- 

=o 
3 


sideration during the 1958-59 school year. 


Copies of the conference summary are 
available from Dudley Snyder, executive 
secretary, Elementary and Secondary 
School Principals Associations, 152 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Albany. 

Typical of the suggestions are the follow- 
ing: 

@ Prepare for the public a list of com- 

munity agencies equipped to assist 

youth and their parents. 
®@ Gain increased cooperation of the 
mediums of communication to 


mass 
reach and inform more parents - 
with stress on achievements rather 


than on delinquency. 

@ Encourage frequent inspection by offi- 
cers of the law of taverns, restaurants, 
juke joints, dancehalls, poolrooms and 
bowling alleys. 

@ Promote layman understanding of the 
importance of the Youth Court Act 
which becomes effective in February 
1959, 

@ Seek a more realistic system of trade 
schools so that pupils who are not in- 
terested in academic work may be 
prepared for useful occupations at the 
age of 16. 

@ Make greater efforts to carry out the 
Board of Regents’ proposals on moral 
and spiritual values. 


Conferees agreed that the most effective 


method of preventing juvenile delinquency 
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ATTACK ON DELINQUENCY: James Collins, standing, chairman of the New York State 


School Principals’ Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, greets conference guests. 


Seated, left 


to right, are Commissioner Allen, Governor Averell Harriman, Dr. William Firman, conference 
moderator, and Dr. Vivienne Anderson, who was conference coordinator. 


is to coordinate the efforts of all organiza- 
tions and agencies in any given community. 
If a local organization already exists for 
this purpose, it was suggested that efforts 
be directed at cooperating with this group 
toward creating a_ similar 


rather than 


organization. If no such organized group 
exists, the school principal will then invite 
representatives of interested organizations 
to form a coordinating council in the com- 
munity. 

It is advised that the chief civil adminis- 


trator (e.g., mayor), the chief of police 


and the clergy are essential to the success 
of the program. It is also important to 
call upon the Youth Commission for advice 
and assistance and to cooperate with the 
program of this commission. 

School principals are requested by their 
association to spare no effort to insure the 
success of this preventive program against 
juvenile delinquency during the 1958-59 
school year. It is not assumed that the 
problem will be solved in one year, but it 
is hoped there will be some tangible im- 


provement on a long-term basis. 





New Central Districts Voted 


Voters at meetings held in the spring and 
summer have approved the establishment 
of the following new central school dis- 
tricts: MonTGOMERY-WALDEN-MAYBROOK, 
Towns of Montgomery, Crawford, Wall- 
kill, Newburgh, Hamptonburgh and New 
Windsor, Orange County, and Shawan- 
gunk, Ulster County; WHITEHALL, Towns 
of Whitehall, Dresden, Hampton, Granville 
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and Fort Ann, Washington County; CoLp 
Sprinc Harsor-Ltoyp Harsor, Towns of 
Huntington, Suffolk County, and Oyster 
Bay. Nassau County; CHerry Roap-Onon- 
DAGA HiLit-Ononpaca No. 3, Towns of 
Geddes and Onondaga, Onondaga County; 
and JEFFERSONVILLE-YOUNGSVILLE, Towns 
of Callicoon, Delaware, Bethal, Fremont, 
Cochecton and Liberty, Sullivan County. 


Bulletin to the Schools 


Colleges and secondary schools to offer 


academic year courses in science 


and mathematics 


To Help Teachers Improve Instruction 


5 ps FIRST PHASE OF IMPLEMENTING 
one of the proposals made by the 
Board of Regents for improving instruc- 
tion in mathematics and science is almost 
complete. Summer institutes for secondary 
teachers were offered by 14 colleges and 
universities and 292 teachers were in at- 
tendance. As of press time for the BuL- 
LETIN TO THE SCHOOLS, 240 teachers had 
registered in elementary programs in 10 





higher education institutions and the final 
report from two other colleges, whose pro- 
grams start late, will significantly increase 
the number. 

In the June 1958 BULLETIN three types 
of programs were announced for the De- 
partment’s inservice education and _ re- 

fresher courses for elementary teachers 
and for secondary teachers of mathematics 


or science. 


A. Summer institutes at higher institu- 
tions 
1. For elementary school teachers 
2. For secondary school teachers of 
mathematics and science 
B. Academic year courses at higher in- 
stitutions 
1. For elementary school teachers 
2. For secondary school teachers of 
mathematics and science 
C. Academic 


school systems for public elemen- 


year courses in public 


tary school teachers 


Details of the academic courses 


(types B and C) have just been announced. 


year 


Scholarship-stipends for type B courses 
will cover tuition and fees in full for any 
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approved academic year courses. Eligibil- 
ity requirements are as follows: 

have been full-time 
1957-58 aca- 


1. Applicants must 
teachers during the 
demic year. 


nN 


Applicants must state intent to con- 
tinue their employment as elemen- 
tary teachers or secondary school 
teachers of science or mathematics in 
schools in New York State beyond 
the 1958-59 academic year. 

be accepted as 


3. Applicants must 
a college or 


graduate students by 
university of their choice in New 
York State offering approved aca- 
demic year courses. 

1. Applicants must be recommended 
for an academic year course by their 
boards of education. 

5. Applicants must hold a baccalaureate 
degree. 

6. Applicants must be appropriately 
certified, i. e., either as elementary 
teachers or as secondary teachers of 
mathematics or science. 


Courses for secondary teachers will be 
offered by: 

Brooklyn College 

Canisius College 

The City College 

Teachers College, Columbia 

Cornell University 

Fordham University 

Hofstra College 

New York University 

St. Lawrence University 

Sarah Lawrence College 

State University College for Teachers at 


University 


Albany 

State University Teachers College at 
Cortland 

State University Teachers College at 
Geneseo 
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State University Teachers College at 
New Paltz 

State University Teachers College at 
Oneonta 

State University Teachers College at 
Oswego 

State University Teachers College at 
Plattsburgh 

Syracuse University 

Union College 

niversity of Buffalo 

University of Rochester 

Utica College of Syracuse University 

Yeshiva University 

Courses for elementary teachers will be 

given at: 

Bank Street College of Education 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Cornell University 

Hofstra College 

New York University 

State University College for Teachers at 
Albany 

State University College for Teachers at 
Buffalo 


State University Teachers College at 


Brockport 
State University Teachers College at 
Cortland 


State University Teachers College at 
Fredonia 
State University Teachers College at 
Geneseo 
State University Teachers College at 
New Paltz 
State University Teachers College at 
Oneonta 
State University Teachers College at 
Oswego 
State University Teachers College at 
Plattsburgh 
State University Teachers College at 
Potsdam 
University of Buffalo 
For type C courses 50 public school sys- 
tems will serve as regional centers for 
school-conducted courses in mathematics 
for elementary teachers. These regional 
centers will be: 
Alexandria Bay, Alexandria Central School 
Arcade Central School 
Baldwin High School 
Baldwinsville Academy and Central School 


Batavia High School 
Binghamton, Chenango Valley Central School 
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Burnt Hills, Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake High 
School 

Cazenovia Central School 

Clifton Springs Central School 

Corning Free Academy 

Deposit Central School 

Dover Plains High School 

East Greenbush, Columbia High School 

East Meadow High School 

Endicott, Union-Endicott High School 

Hornell High School 

Hudson High School 

Hudson Falls Central School 

Ithaca High School 

Jamestown, Southwestern Central School 

Johnstown High School 

Kingston High School 

Liberty Central School 

Little Falls Central School 

Long Lake Central School 

Lowville Academy and Central School 

Mahopac Central School 

Malone, Franklin Academy 

Manhasset High School 

Margaretville Central School 

Medina High School 

Middletown High School 

Newburgh Free Academy 

Norwich High School 

Olean High School 

Oneida High School 

Palmyra, Palmyra-Macedon Central School 

Penn Yan Academy 

Port Henry High School 

Pottersville Central School 

Richfield Springs Central School 

Saranac Lake High School 

Schaghticoke, Hoosic Valley Central School 

Schoharie Central School 

Smithtown High School 

Southampton High School 

Watertown High School 

Wayland Central School 

Weedsport Central School 

White Plains High School 


Forty-nine public school systems will be 
used as regional centers for school-con- 
ducted courses in science for elementary 
teachers as follows: 

Attica Central School 

Averill Park Central Rural School 

Barker Central School 

Binghamton, Chenango Valley High School 

Boonville Central School 

Burnt Hills, Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake High 

School 
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Cambridge Central School 

Carthage Central School 

Chappaqua, Horace Greeley School 

Cold Spring Harbor, Westside School 

Corning Free Academy 

Coxsackie, Coxsackie-Athens Central School 
Dolgeville Central School 

Dover Plains High School 

Dundee Central School 


Franklinville, Ten Broeck Academy and Frank- 


linville Central School 
Freeport High School 
Friendship Central School 
Gloversville High School 
Hamilton High School 
Hudson High School 
Hudson Falls Central School 
Indian Lake Central School 
Jamestown High School 
Liberty Central School 
Mahopac Central School 
Malone, Franklin Academy 
Manchester, Red Jacket Central School 
Margaretville Central School 
Middletown High School 
Norwich High School 
Oneida High School 
Owego Free Academy 
Phoenix Central School 
Port Henry High School 
Pottersville Central School 
Rhinebeck Central School 


Richfield Springs Central School 

Riverhead High School 

Saranac Lake High School 

Schoharie Central School 

Smithtown High School 

Sodus Central School 

Springville, Griffith Institute and Central 
School 

rheresa High School 

Walton Central School 

Wayland Central School 

Weedsport Central School 

West Winfield Central School 


Roslyn High School, Roslyn Heights, 
will be a regional center for a half-year 
course in mathematics and a_ half-year 
course in science for elementary teachers. 

If all the above academic year courses 
are filled to capacity, over 3,500 elemen- 
tary and 1.100 secondary teachers will 
benefit from them. 

Applications for grants and information 
about the various programs may be ob- 
tained from superintendents, principals, 
higher institutions offering the programs 

from Richard A. Waite, Jr., Executive 
Assistant for Higher Education, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany 1. 





College Assistance Corporation Starts 


The New York Higher Education As- 
sistance Corporation on June 30 an- 
nounced its first group of approved loan 
guarantees. This was for 71 students 
from all parts of the State. Since this first 
announcement and up to July 28, 153 more 
applications have been guaranteed. These 
224 loans guaranteed to date amounted to 
approximately $120,000. More are being 
guaranteed daily. 
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That the plan is meeting with an en- 
thusiastic reception is evident from the 
number of applications and inquiries. 

With 125 commercial banks in all parts 
of the State participating, the corporation 
is now organized to accept and process 
promptly all applications. It is already 
evident that this attractive, new plan will 
help a number of deserving young people 


finance their college education. 
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Operation “Go Home” Is Success 


RaymMonp R. HunTER 


Coordinator of Civil Defense for 


Schools 


T 1:57 Pp. M. ON JUNE 4, 1958, RALPH 
A Harris, county coordinator of civil 
defense for Yates County, 
stepped from Superintendent William F. 
Joslyn’s office in the Penn Yan Junior High 
School building to the office of the switch- 
board operator next door and said, “ Start 
the Go Home Drill! ” 


This brief command initiated a series of 


schools in 


planned operations in each of the school 
By 3:30 p. m. 


the majority of pupils in the county were 


districts in Yates County. 


at home, though a few elementary pupils 
were still en route since they were a part 
of a group which had to wait for “ double- 
trip ” buses. Approximately 4,700 pupils 
and 200 teachers and administrators from 


Yates County is scene of 


school evacuation drill 


the central school districts of Dundee. 
Middlesex Valley and Penn Yan, and St. 
Michael’s Parochial School in Yan 


had participated in this first countywide, 


Penn 


“Go Home ” drill for schools. 

This observer viewed the entire exercise 
from the junior high school and from the 
elementary school grounds in Penn Yan. 
All vehicles in that school district. 23 buses 
and one station wagon, made two round 
trips during the drill. Junior and senior 
high school pupils were taken home first 
and elementary youngsters were moved as 
soon as buses returned from the first trips. 
Superintendent Joslyn wisely directed that 
high school pupils go home first in order 
that elementary pupils might find someone 


at home as they arrived. 





PUPILS are given signal to board buses in State’s first countywide “ go home” drill. 
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The schedule of operations progressed 
as follows: 


High school 
Telephone calls completed at 2:01 p. m. 
First bus 
2:06 p. m. 
First bus left high school at 2:09 p. m. 
Last bus left high school at 2:34 p. m. 


arrived at high school at 


Elementary school 


First bus left at 2:43 p. m. 

Last bus left at 3:24 p. m. 

First bus to complete two trips was back 
at 3:20 p. m. 

Details for the operation of this first, 
countywide “Go Home” drill were initi- 
ated and carefully planned by Superin- 
tendent Joslyn, William Culver, director 
of civil defense for Yates County, and Mr. 
School other 
districts of the county accepted planning 


Harris. administrators in 
details and cooperated fully to insure suc- 
cess of the exercise. To maintain the ele- 
ment of surprise and to allow for operation 
under conditions as near normal as pos- 
sible, teachers and other members of the 
school staffs were told only that a “Go 
Home” drill would be held during the 
week of June 2. Date and time of the drill 
were not released beforehand. 

In central school districts such as Penn 
Yan, where the majority of pupils are 
transported to and from school, the proper 
handling of buses in a drill of this type is 
extremely important. Operational details 
given to the school transportation officer 
included the 


by Superintendent Joslyn 


following: 


1. As soon as you hear the alarm you 
will contact bus drivers immediately. 
As soon as buses arrive send them to 
the junior-senior high school. (It will 
be your responsibility to work out a 
system with the high school principal 
to use in calling pupils as buses ar- 
rive at the loading area.) 


2. As soon as the drill starts the ele- 
mentary schools will prepare for dis- 
missal. Pupils there will remain in 
their homerooms, however, until 
buses return from their first trips. 
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DISTRAUGHT little lady missed her bus. 


3. As soon as drivers are notified please 
come to the junior-senior high school 
area to supervise until all buses are 
out, then return to the elementary 
school. 

4. Instruct your two mechanics to stay 
in the bus garage to take care of 
emergencies. Do not use them as 
substitute drivers. 

5. Give each driver two copies of the 
attached report forms to use in re- 
porting to you. 

6. Each driver on elementary trips, 
which will be last during this drill, 
should have the home where he drops 
his last youngster call in to the ele- 
mentary school office to report time 
he delivered the last pupil. 

Bus drivers should be cautioned not 

to drive faster than normal. This is 

not a time test encouraging speeding, 
but rather a trial at safe speeds. 


As might have been expected in an opera- 


tion of this size, a few minor “ incidents ” 


occurred. One of the bus drivers could 
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not be reached and a substitute driver had 
to be recruited. One of the regular buses 
failed to start and the mechanics had to 
perform minor repairs before it would run. 
In the elementary school two of the kinder- 


They 


were taken home immediately, however, by 


garten youngsters missed their bus. 


one of the teachers. 

Evan R. Evans, field representative of 
the Civil Defense Commission, was in at- 
tendance and pronounced the operation 
highly successful. It was encouraging to 
learn that all the pupils in Yates County 
can be alerted, dismissed and transported 


home safety in approximately 1 hour and 
45 minutes. Director Culver, Superin- 
tendent Joslyn, Gordon F. Depew, princi- 
pal of Dundee Central School, and Clifford 
V. Brown, principal of the Middlesex 
Valley Central School at Rushville are to 
be highly commended for their very suc- 
cessful engineering of the first countywide 
“Go Home” drill for pupils in New York 
State. 

Pictures for this report were supplied 
K. Henry, 


Penn 


through the courtesy of T. 


director of audiovisual education, 


Yan public schools. 





Sat 8 





CHANNEL SWIMMER Florence Chadwick reveals some training tricks at exhibition at 
Prospect Heights High School, Brooklyn, arranged by Charles H. Silver, president, Board of 


Education (center). 
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Miss Chadwick is using blind student Shirley Kimmel, 13, as subject. 
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Lanecuage Teaching Prosram Analyzed 
wo) wo) oO Oo , 


Experts meet to discuss needs and values 


HAT VALUES DOES FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

\\ study hold, what languages should 
be taught in the schools and at what grade 
level should foreign language study begin? 


These were among the basic issues 
raised at a meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages held 
Building. 


meeting with Department personnel also 


June 3 in the Education 


Language experts and educators 


discussed which pupils should receive for- 
eign language instruction and questions of 


methodology in foreign language teaching. 


The committee found educational. cul- 


tural, sociopolitical and occupational 


values in foreign language study. 


of modern foreign language teaching 


criteria which might 


The 


govern the selection of a foreign language 


following 


to be taught in a public school were sug- 

gested: 
a Locality 
2. Number of persons who speak the 
foreign language in a given com- 
munity 

3. Cultural, technological or military 
importance of the language 

1. Ease of learning 

9. General usefulness of the particular 
foreign language 

6. World stature of literature pertain- 
ing to that language 

7. Community desires 

3. Availability of teachers 

9. Posssibility of continued study be- 
yond elementary or secondary school 





NEW VIEWS on foreign language teaching are expressed at Advisory Committee meeting. 
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Because facility in speaking a modern 
language cannot usually be met in the 
time available in high school, the commit- 
tee was in agreement that foreign language 
study should begin for many in the ele- 
mentary school. It was recognized, how- 
ever, that economic considerations would 
affect this decision since, to be effective, 
the committee agreed that the program 
should be continuous or semicontinuous. 

There seemed to be agreement that in 
the high school the opportunity to study 
foreign languages should be offered to all 
pupils who want it. A majority opinion 
held that the 


should have some foreign language in- 


entire school population 
struction. 

It was the consensus that methodology 
should fully exploit audiovisual aids and 
emphasis be given to an oral approach 
which will teach grammar and _ syntax 
through speech patterns. 

Guidance in developing foreign lan- 
guage programs in the elementary schools 
and revision of the existing State syllabuses 
and instruments of measurement were seen 
as definite needs. 

Committee members appointed by the 


Board of Regents on the recommendation 


of Commissioner Allen include: Dr. John 
Clark Adams, Maxwell School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Stephen P. Bredin, Creole Petroleum 
Corp., New York City; Dr. Nelson H. 
Brooks, professor of romance languages 
and literatures, Yale University; Florence 
E. Clark, teacher of Latin, Roslyn High 
School; Fredrik De Coste, associate direc- 
tor of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
New York City; Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, 
vice president, Middlebury College; Dr. 
Theodore Huebener, director of foreign 
languages of the City of New York; Dr. 
William F. Lawrence, supervising princi- 
pal, Wantagh High School; Dr. Albert D. 
Menut, professor of romance languages, 
New- 


mark, chairman of the department of 


Syracuse University; Dr. Maxim 
foreign languages, Julia Richman High 
School; Ralph L. Shattuck, superintendent 
Middletown: Dr. 


Soffietti, dual professor of languages and 


of schools, James P. 
education, Syracuse University; Vera V. 
Villegas, coordinator of foreign languages 
in the elementary schools, Hicksville; Dr. 
Edith O. Wallace, chairman of the depart- 
ment of classics. State University College 


for Teachers at Albany. 





Study of C.P. A. Programs 


The Board of Regents in June approved 
the appointment of a special committee of 
the Advisory Council on Accountancy to 
examine the adequacy of the present pro- 
grams of professional study for prepara- 
tion for the C. P. A. licensing examination. 

Named to the committee were Roger 
F. Murray. 


school of business, Columbia University, 


associate dean, graduate 
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New York City; Finla G. Crawford, vice 
chancellor, Rev. 
Fidelis O'Rourke, dean, school of business 
administration, St. Bonaventure College, 
Olean; Russell G. Rankin, New York City, 
chairman, Advisory Council on Account- 
ancy; Arthur E. Surdam, Buffalo; 
Alden C. Smith. New York City, members 
of the council. 


Syracuse University; 


and 
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Boards of cooperative educational services 


may now provide improved mathematics 


and science instruction by employing 


Teachers To Be Shared by 


O IMPROVE SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
pS herteot in the schools of New York 
State. Boards of Cooperative Educational 
Services are now able to employ, with De- 
partment approval, outstanding teachers in 
these subjects to be shared by two or more 
schools. This provision is the result of 
one of a number of proposals made by the 
Board of Regents last December and ap- 
proved by the 1958 Legislature which are 
designed to strengthen the overall educa- 
tion program in the State. 

In view of the serious shortage of well- 
qualified teachers of mathematics and sci- 
ence, Commissioner Allen will consider for 
approval the employment by the boards 
of specially able teachers of advanced sub- 
jects such as 1lth and 12th year mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry, when the 
individual school districts concerned can- 
not otherwise provide properly qualified 
teachers in these subjects. 

Boards of 


Services are intended to help meet educa- 


Cooperative Educational 
tional needs of school systems having small 
enrollments. 

Walter 
sioner for 
Adult 


school 


Crewson, Associate Commis- 


Elementary, Secondary and 


Education, warns in a letter to 


principals and _ superintendents, 
however, that services provided by the 
boards should not “ impose upon or detract 
from either the privileges or the responsi- 


bilities of local school district leadership.” 
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Schools 


He cautions that wherever possible the 
local school unit should provide its own 
services and programs without relying on 
the Board of 


Services. 


Cooperative Educational 
Five principles outlined by Mr. Crewson 
to guide school administrators are: 


1. No program or service should be provided 
which interferes with good school district 


organization. 


- 


No program or service should be provided 

which duplicates, overlaps or deempbasizes 

that responsibility which properly belongs 
to the local school district. 

3. No program or service should be provided 
which represents an unwarranted duplica- 
tion of State aid. 

1. No program or service should be provided 
which could be furnished best by the local 
school district or which the local school 
district might be reasonably expected to 
furnish. 

5. No program or service should be provided 

that 


school 


which weakens the _ responsibility 


should be exercised by local 


authorities. 





Geographic Bulletins 

The National Geographic Society an- 
nounces that the Geographic School Bul- 
letins will resume publication on October 
6 for the 1958-59 school year. Subscrip- 
tions be obtained by writing the 
School National 
graphic Society, Washington 6, D. C. 


may 


Service Division, Geo- 
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Schools Encouraged To Experiment 


Grants offered for local studies to provide 


programs for the gifted and to improve 


DEXTER TILROE 
Supervisor of Secondary Education 


Pree PROPOSAL TO IMPROVE EDU- 
cational quality by experimentation 
was implemented at the last session of the 
State Legislature by the inclusion of a 
$200,000 budgetary appropriation for the 
purposes of providing, on a matching 
basis, improvement grants for distribution 
to school systems to encourage experimen- 
tation in better methods for increasing the 
depth and scope of the teaching of science 
and mathematics at all grade levels, and in 
providing special opportunities for the 
education of talented pupils. 

As of August 15, 1958, there have been 
106 requests for apportionments submitted 
by school districts. These requests have 
been screened by qualified Education De- 
partment staff members and a group of 
outside experts appointed as an Advisory 
Committee on Experimental Programs. A 
total of 13 requests have been approved to 
date, with total excess costs estimated at 
$64,916. An additional 14 requests, with 
excess costs estimated at $129,870, are cur- 
rently being studied. 

Approved experiments include proposals 
to: 

@ Identify intellectually endowed pupils 
through clinical evaluation, and gear 
curriculums to their capacities (AI- 
bany Public Schools) 

@ Explore the effectiveness of certain 
materials and audiovisual techniques 
in teaching beginning reading (Bethle- 
hem Central Schools) 
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science and mathematics teaching 


@ Build a core-curriculum around lan- 


guage arts, citizenship education, 
mathematics and science, for able 
pupils in grades 1-4 (Randolph Cen- 
tral School) 

Evaluate two types of enrichment 
activities in the intermediate grades 
(Yonkers Public Schools) 

Compare the effectiveness of teaching 
biology as against a creative science 
laboratory course to accelerated ninth 
graders (Garden City Schools) 
Develop pupil-planned projects in ad- 
vanced science in evening classes, 
utilizing science consultants from in- 
dustry (Norwich Public Schools) 
Devise new types of chemistry experi- 
ments, and produce tests to determine 
their effectiveness (Schenectady Public 
Schools) 

Determine whether certain items, de- 
leted from the State physics syllabus, 
can be taught to able eighth grade 
graduates during a six-week summer 


session (Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake 
Central School) 

Establish an 11th grade experimental 
mathematics program emphasizing: 
algebra as a study of structure; the 
unifying notion of sets; and_ basic 
principles of analytical geometry 
(Sewanhaka Central High School) 
Establish an honor seminar for gifted 
mathematics pupils (Hunter College 
High School) 
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@ Build a digital computer, and develop 
a practical course leading to spe- 
cialization in the field of computer 
mathematics ‘Buffalo Public Schools) 

@ Study the effects of a _ systematic 
acceleration plan in the intermediate 
grades (Mineola Public Schools) 

@ Intensively study study-habits and in- 
crease their effectiveness (Nyack 

Public Schools) 
Schools may submit additional proposals 
during the school year for consideration 


by the Advisory Committee, and it is hoped 
that this program will encourage an ex- 
perimental attitude and a search for better 
methods and organization of subject matter 
by all school districts, whether or not they 
receive financial assistance. 

New methods and practices which are 
discovered will be spread by the Depart- 
partment’s field personnel throughout the 
State in an attempt to achieve increasing 
quality of instruction under local effort 


and initiative. 





Public Support Grows 


M. A. LoHMAN 
Assistant in Education Research 


| weg RESULTS OF SCHOOL BUDGET VOTING 
at the recent annual meetings showed 
an encouraging acceptance by the local 
electorate both in the number of budgets 
passed and in the percent of affirmative 
votes. 

On July 1, there were 1,479 school dis- 


tricts in the State. Of these, 62 were city 


districts which have no public vote on 
budgets. A few were newly formed central 
districts. 'Whether or not the constituent 


districts in these reorganizations voted on 
Thus, 


the number of districts which voted on 


unit budgets depended on timing. 


1958-59 budgets is approximately 1,350. 
Of these, 1,120 reported the results of 
budget referendums. (Referendum results 
were reported directly by 654 larger dis- 


tricts; district superintendents were asked 
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Affirmative votes on school 
budgets reflect interest 


in educational needs 


District 
superintendents’ reports covered 466 dis- 
Of the 1,120 cases, 1,029 districts 


(92 percent) passed their budgets as pro- 


to report for smaller districts. 


tricts. ) 
posed. Seventy-six districts (7 percent) 
amended their budgets from the floor, then 
passed them as amended. Fifteen districts 
(1 percent) rejected their budgets on first 
submission to their respective electorates. 

The 113 superin- 
tendencies and 541 other districts of eight 


survey of village 
or more teachers showed 183 districts (28 
percent) reporting unanimous acceptance 
of budgets. All but 54 districts (8 per- 
cent) passed their budgets with better than 
a two-thirds majority vote. The average 
percent of affirmative votes in all 654 dis- 
tricts surveyed directly by the Department 
was 94 percent. 
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Budget Votin 


= 


« Results in 1,120 School Districts in 1958 





TYPE OF DISTRICT Number 


Village districts 113 
In supervisory districts 
Large districts 
(8 or more teachers) 
Small districts 
(Less than 8 teachers) 


Total 1,120 


P 
proposed 
| Number! Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


95 


475 


159 


1,029 


RESULT OF VOTE 


Amended 
and passed 


assed as 


Rejected 


84.1 14 12.4 1 3.5 





In 76 districts, amendments to the 
budget were proposed from the floor and 
the budgets passed with these changes. 
Sixty-three budgets were amended upwards 
for total of $656,454. 
Eleven were amended downwards for a net 
total decrease of $132,060. 


tricts the amendments did not produce any 


a net increase 


In two dis- 


net change in amount. Increases in in- 
structional services accounted for 40 per- 
cent of the upward budget revisions. Capi- 
tal outlay and transportation were the 
other major areas increased. No single 
area seemed to dominate those budgets re- 
vised downwards. Twenty different budget 
items were reduced in one or more dis- 
tricts. 

Of the 15 


budgets on the first vote, 6 accepted them 


districts which rejected 
at second meetings; 4 as originally pro- 
posed. The other two were passed after 
deletions. (In one case the deletion was 
$40,000 to maintain an emergency fund; 
in the other case, $13,600 for an addi- 


tional administrator and _ psychological 
services. ) 

Four districts rejected budgets at second 
meetings. Two of these, along with the re- 
maining 5 of the total 15 rejecting dis- 
tricts, were to vote again in August, after 
the date of this report. 

All the 17 districts which had reported 
failures in 1957 passed their budgets in 
1958. However, the average percent of 
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all 


affirmative votes in these districts was 
percent as compared to 94 percent for 
districts. 

Repeating the conclusion drawn after 
the Department’s 1957 survey, the facts 
that 91 percent of the districts passed their 
budgets by more than two-thirds majorities 
and that the increases from the floor far 
exceeded the decreasing amendments show 
a public attitude toward education that is 
and 
boards of education of 
wholesome and broad public interest in the 


strongly _ positive. Administrators 


are conscious a 
nature and amount of educational expendi- 
ture and are making continuously increas- 
ing efforts for careful financial planning 
and for keeping the public well-informed 


as to educational needs and plans. 





Named Publications Chairman 

The appointment of Dr. Hubert W. 
Houghton, associate in education, guid- 
ance, Bureau 1958-59 
chairman of the publications committee of 
the 10,000-member Personnel 


and Guidance Association was announced 


as 


of Guidance, 
American 
recently. Dr. Houghton was also named 
to the Guidance Information Review Serv- 
ice of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. an APGA division, and will 
this military 


guidance committee. 


continue on association’s 
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A CALENDAR... 
for the School Year 1958-59 


Presented with the compliments 


of the 


State Education Department 


Suggestion to Readers: 


The calendar on the following pages is 
designed to be removed from the magazine 
and suspended on a wall. Turn to the 
center of the calendar. (February) and 
remove the center staple. This will release 
the entire calendar. Then use the hole 
at the edge of page for hanging up the 
calendar. 
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The Fellowship of Students under Bright October Skies 
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Math Students Trim Christmas Tree with Unique Ornaments. 
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1784 — 1959 
175 Years of the Regents of The University of the 
State of New York 


ie NEW YORK STATE there has evolved over the past 175 years a sys- 
tem of education unique in our country and without peer throughout 
the rest of the world. In retrospect it appears to have been designed as a 
guarantee providing for the constant addition of free men to our society 
whose purposes are the more nearly realized with each passing decade 
in an ever-evolving civilization of constantly increasing complexities. 

At a time when much is heard across the world concerning the edu- 
cation system of avowedly hostile and godless men, it is well to remember 
that in our democracy education from the beginning has been increas- 
ingly a means toward winning for the individual that freedom of con- 
science and action upon which our country’s founders based their hope 
for the Nation’s success. 

America and this State in particular were the heirs of a rich tradi- 
tion of scholarship and teaching, illumining the rise of western civilization 
from its roots in Judaic and Graeco-Roman cultures through to the Age 
of Exploration and Discovery during which our own colonial forebears 
transported to these shores the ideas of the Renaissance, Reformation 
and the Era of Enlightenment. Dutch and English influences commingled 
at the outset to lend character and strength to the interpretations our 
own State would give these perduring values of faith in God, of the worth 
of the individual, of the dignity of work and of the perfectibility of man 
implicit in the doctrine of the inevitability of progress associated with 
the 18th century philosophers with whom our own early Regents, Hamil- 
ton, Jay, Livingston and others, were kin. 

Since those days, and with the rise of the common man and the 
growth of industrialism, education in New York has not only been 
increasingly responsive to the developing needs of the local community. 
but it has also been the most important single factor in the assimilation 
of recurring tidal streams of new citizens from abroad and the channel 
through which has come the flood of technology in agriculture and 
industry, economics and management, each with its works of hand and 
brain, predicating the new age in which we live. Achievements in times 
of peace and victory in our country’s wars are based on an educated and 
informed people. Humanity of thought and action, equanimity of 
temper for a State and Nation are not the products of the soil, industry 


or a climate; they issue from a system of education broadly based, nobly 


inspired and ably directed. With such a system, material gain is assured 
while the intangible values of integrity, decency and right living are pre- 
served and their meaning enhanced. 

New York State can be justly proud of its system of education 
public, private and parochial — not because of its great size. nor even 
because of its services contributing in manifold ways to almost every 
facet of the life of people both in our State and beyond its boundaries, 
but because of the spirit that pervades it. This spirit embraces the doc- 
trines of home rule, local support, State aid, the freedom of all combined 
with the responsibility of each — all of which gains expression in the 
theme: Unity in Education with Diversity under the Board of Regents. 

Expansion of opportunity for and maintenance of standards in edu- 
cation, in a phrase, describes the purposes for which the Education 
Department exists. It is to those ends that the Regents and the officers 
of administration under their leadership strive. Viewed in this focus 
the entire history of education under the Board of Regents in this State 
from 1784 to the present becomes for the observer an orderly develop- 
ment. In this light, the grand tapestry of educational enterprise in New 
York State takes on colorful, vibrant meaning as the countless threads 
of individual and collective effort are worked into the present design. 
This design features opportunity for the individual to realize to the 
maximum his competencies and thereby to promote for the whole the 
greatest utility of the State’s richest resource. the combined talent of its 
people schooled and made effective for lives of personal usefulness, satis- 
faction and service. 

Of the heads of departments in the State of New York, only four 
are constitutional officers: The Governor, the Attorney General, the 
Comptroller and the Regents. The Regents, incorporated by the Legis- 
lature in 1784, are the oldest, continuous, policymaking board of educa- 
tion in the world. They exercise broad authority over New York State’s 
education system, the largest in the country with more than three million 
students and with 100,000 teachers in the public schools alone. The 
Regents in addition to setting education policy, have legislative. executive 
and judicial powers. They are 13 in number, elected by the Legislature 
at a joint session, for terms of 13 years, one term expiring each year. 
They serve without compensation. 


The State long ago imposed upon the Regents the duty to “ extend 
to the people at large increased educational opportunities and facilities ~ 
and “ to stimulate interest therein.” 

More specifically, the Board of Regents has overall jurisdiction with 


respect to the following matters among others: control of all public 





elementary and secondary schools; distribution of public funds for 
educational purposes; maintenance of adult education in the State; 
incorporation and revocation of charters, maintenance of standards and 
accreditation of courses of study in institutions of higher education 
including several hundred out-of-State colleges and universities; the 
equivalency of courses in private elementary and secondary schools; 
incorporation of libraries and distribution of library funds; incorpora- 
tion and supervision of museums; control and management of historic 
sites; the licensing, disciplining and establishment of standards of admis- 
sion to all professions (except law) and the conducting of examinations 
therefor. 

To assist them in their work, they appoint a Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, a professional educator who serves at their pleasure. On their staff 
and in the employ of the Department are some 1,800 persons. They 
appoint also various advisory committees of public-spirited citizens, 
serving without compensation. Responsible to the Regents for the 
administration of public higher education is the State University of New 
York. The New York State Library, the State Museum and State Science 
Service and Office of the State Historian are all under the authority of 
the Regents. 

The Regents inaugurated almost a century ago a statewide system 
of examinations unique in America. They provide for talented youth 
the largest State scholarship program in the country. 

No sense of pride in past accomplishments should deter the keenest 
analysis by us of what we now do in many areas of the trust bestowed in 
us. Even in the briefest historical review we profit from the backward 


glance in order that we may better project the forward march. Each 


one of us must now ask himself what we need to do for a fuller realization 
of our purpose, the expansion of opportunity. Granted the unique 
organization of our affairs, and perpetuating the spirit of cooperation 
between Governor, Legislature, local government, Education Department 
and Board of Regents, we are but at the threshold of eras for ever-added 
service to the youth and to the adult population of New York State. As 
with high hope we face the future let us raise some questions about our 
work as did our forebears, who having once asked the questions, found 


answers and laid the foundations on which we are privileged to stand. 
FREDERICK A. Morse 


Secretary to the Board of Regents 


Note: The above statement is adapted from one written by Mr. Morse for the March 
1954 issue of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 
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Planning New Instructional Aids 


Ricuarp G. DECKER 
Associate in Secondary Curriculum 


Development 


soe MEANS INCREASED ACTIVITY IN 
preparing curriculum materials in the 
Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Develop- 
ment. School personnel free of the labors 
of the school year then have time to con- 
tribute their special knowledge of their 
various subjects in writing handbooks, 
helping to revise syllabuses and developing 
special programs, under the guidance of 
Department specialists. 
During the past summer 22 teacher con- 


sultants, in addition to full-time Bureau 
personnel, have been at work on curricu- 
lum publications in the fields of English, 
mathematics, science, citizenship educa- 
tion, French, art and library education. 
As a result of their work, and the year- 
round work of the Bureau staff, a score 
of new or revised publications are being 
prepared. Among these are a reorganized 
and updated syllabus for English, grades 
7-12; two resource units for English; re- 
source material for teachers of 11th year 
mathematics; a resource unit on graphs 
and statistics; handbooks for chemistry, 
science; a resource 


and 


economic 


biology and earth 


bulletin for teachers of physics 


mathematics; a handbook on 
education for citizenship education teach- 
ers; a handbook on world geography; a 
for beginning mechanical 


new syllabus 


drawing: new bibliographies; resource 
material for teachers of continuation school 


yupils: and suggestions for teachers of ad- 
pu} ne 
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Teacher consultants have spent 
the summer preparing new 


curriculum materials 


vanced or college-level courses in A meri- 
English, 


These materials will be 


can history, chemistry, French 
and mathematics. 
distributed through secondary school prin- 
cipals when they are available. 

During the summer, too, the mail brings 
many letters from teachers, principals and 
others requesting information on publica- 
tions or special curriculum problems. 
These requests come not only from New 
York State, but frequently 


State schools and colleges. 


from out-of- 
It is not un- 
common to have curriculum groups in 
other States base their curriculum planning 
on syllabuses or handbooks published by 
the Bureau. In fact, in several instances 
requests have been granted for whole sec- 
tions or an entire publication to be re- 
printed — a tribute to the quality of New 
York State’s curriculum materials. 
Summer brings, too, additional requests 
from the schools for the Bureau’s approval 
of locally developed courses of study. 
Visitors, some from foreign lands, take 
the opportunity of vacation time to use the 
of the secondary curriculum 


room 320, State 


resources 
laboratory. Located in 
Education Building, the laboratory con- 
tains shelves of curriculum publications 
from various school systems in this and 
other States. Here, school personnel en- 
gaged in curriculum study may secure data 
pertinent to their work. 
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NO VACATION for these summer consultants. 





Left to right are: Audna Clum, librarian, 


Averill Park Central Rural School; Margaret F. Bradshaw, French department, Midwood High 
School, Brooklyn; Herbert O. Kruger, citizenship education department, Mamaroneck Junior 
High School; Mrs. Mildred Waldron, citizenship education department, Saratoga Springs High 


School; Catherine Riegel, director of library service, Colonie Central Schools; 


Edward 


Schweikardt, citizenship education department, Nyack High School. 


With the start of another school year, 
members of the Bureau staff anticipate an 
increase in fieldwork. At the request of 
local schools they will act as consultants 
to curriculum committees or visit schools 
to aid the school administration in the solu- 
tion of curriculum problems. They will 
participate in Department workshops and 
conventions of professional organizations. 

They will be working on special state- 
wide programs such as those for the gifted, 


the advanced placement program, the con- 
tinuation school program and the experi- 
mental program in science and mathe- 
matics. 

The work of the Bureau of Secondary 
Curriculum Development is under the di- 
rection E. Van Hooft, Chief. 
Associates on the Bureau staff are Vivienne 
N. Anderson, Laura M. Shufelt 


Richard G. Decker. 


of Gordon 


and 





Teacher Recognition Day Set 

Governor Harriman has approved a rec- 
ommendation by Commissioner Allen that 
the third Tuesday in May be set aside each 
year for the observance of Teacher Recog- 
nition Day throughout the State. 
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For the Record 
of 


with 


Cross Currents, yearbook Cross 
Street School. Williston Park, 
theme the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial. 


was mentioned in the April 14 Congres- 


its 


sional Record. 
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Summer Science Class for Gifted 


Summer program provided at Geneseo 


for gifted junior high school students 


AC MMER SCIENCE CLASS FOR BRIGHT 
and gifted children of junior high 
school level was one of the main features 
of the 1958 summer session at State Uni- 
versity Teachers College at Geneseo. Four- 
teen schools in the Genesee Valley region 
sent 23 youngsters of 130 I. Q. and above 
to participate in the five-week summer 
class held on the campus. 

The purpose of the class was to aid the 
public schools of the region in examining 
their provisions for bright and gifted chil- 
dren. The college sponsored a conference 
on July 17 for administrators, supervisors, 


board members and parents. The confer- 


to do advanced work and research 


ence participants observed the class in 
session, heard an overview of nationwide 
programs for gifted as presented by Dr. 
Hedwig O. Pregler of the Colfax School 
in Pittsburgh, and engaged in small group 
discussions. The class was observed, also, 
by many of the graduate students in the 
summer school, including the members of 
the Workshop for Teaching the Bright and 
Gifted conducted by Dr. Pregler. 

The class, under the full-time guidance 
of Mrs. June Moyer, provided opportunity 
to utilize the services and facilities of the 
college science laboratories to pursue in- 
These investigations 


dividual research. 





STUDENT-BUILT model nuclear reactor demonstrates peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
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MUSCLES of a frog are compared to those 
of a human body in this student's exhibit. 









included studies of viruses, bacteria, 
microscopic pond life, atomic energy and 
spectroscopy. The whole class engaged in 
exploratory studies of geology, the princi- 
ples of photography, optics, radio and tele- 
vision. These were highlighted by specifi- 
cally planned and conducted tours to the 
Eastman Kodak Company in Rochester and 
the Sylvania Plant in Batavia. Represent- 
atives of Bausch and Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
and the U. S. 


Geneseo campus to serve as consultants. 


Air Force came to the 
The science department staff members also 
acted as consultants for the group. 

The class for the bright and gifted chil- 
dren and the Workshop for Teaching the 
Bright and Gifted were a response of the 
college to the needs of the schools of the 
State as indicated in the November 1957 
Working Conference on Meeting the Needs 
of Gifted Children sponsored by the State 
Education Department and the New York 


State Teachers Association. 





Elementary Curriculum Study 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF LOCAL CUR- 
\ riculum in the Ravena-Coeymans- 
Selkirk School District 


launched late last spring in an organization 


Central was 
meeting of two study groups composed of 
the elementary school staff, the supervisors 
of the district and Mark B. Scurrah, associ- 
ate in the State Education Department’s 
De- 


The two areas to receive first 


Bureau of Elementary Curriculum 
velopment. 
attack are arithmetic and science. Through 
this study it is expected that procedures 
for the evaluation of the present program 
and improvements in the curriculum 
throughout the district will result. 

The committees feel it will take at least 


a year or more to complete the research 
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and recommendations necessary. The com- 
pleted curriculum studies will not be re- 
garded as final and conclusive since evalua- 
tion of any program is a_ continuous 
process. 

Since ithe Bureau has included a pro- 
gram of science in the basic areas com- 
parable to English and citizenship educa- 
tion it is believed that an immediate review 
of this program should be initiated. 

Future curriculum study areas being 
considered are in language arts and citi- 
zenship education. Meanwhile the elemen- 
tary supervisors are planning and or- 
ganizing a totally coordinated elementary 


program for the entire district. 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 





Athletics for Girls Are Important 


Athletics and good sportsmanship practices 


Frances R. STUART 
Associate in Physical Education and 
Recreation 


HE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN STANDARDS 
in athletics for girls and those for boys 
Cultural 


are mostly social in nature. 


mores and contemporary definitions of 
appropriate feminine behavior rather than 
anatomical differences have tended to de- 
termine the kind and amount of athletic 
competition for girls. 

Athletics are an important part, but only 
a part, of the physical education program 
for girls. Participation in athletic activi- 
ties can contribute to the health, happi- 
ness, physical skill, emotional maturity, 
social competence and moral values of an 
“ Athletics ” 


this article refers to those competitive 


adolescent girl. as used in 
physical activities which are a part of the 


extraclass (intramural and _ extramural) 
phase of the physical education program. 
Too few of the schools in New York 
State have realized the potential values of 
This is noted 


each year in the annual reporting of the 


athletic activities for girls. 


health and physical education programs to 
the Division of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. The number of extra- 
class activities offered varies from 1 in 


A few of 


these activities are basketball, volleyball, 


some schools to 32 in others. 


badminton, tennis, swimming, softball, golf 
About one-half of the girls 
enrolled in grades 7-12 engage in at least 
part of the intramural activities. Only 


and archery. 
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offer lifelong values to girls 


about one-sixth of the girls participate in 


the extramural activities. 


Why So Few Participants? 
Why are so few girls participating? 
several reasons. 


There doubt, 


Many people have the idea that athletics 


are, no 


will cause a girl to lose her femininity. 
Some believe that athletics will injure her 
to such an extent that she will be unable 
Both have 
proved to be erroneous assumptions. Many 


to fulfill her role as a mother. 


times there has not been equitable distri- 
bution of funds, personnel and facilities 
to carry on extraclass activities for girls. 
There is also a severe shortage of women 
physical education teachers at this time. 
Because of this, many of the physical edu- 
catien teachers have a full teaching load 
and are not able to plan and conduct broad 
activities. Some 
back 


teaching but they are unable to conduct 


extraclass 
* drafted ” 


and _ varied 


women have been into 
extraclass activities because of family re- 
sponsibilities. A few school districts have 
found it necessary to employ qualified men 
physical education teachers to supplement 
the physical education staff for girls. Often 
these men have responsibilities for coach- 
ing boys’ athletics and consequently do 
not have sufficient time to instruct the girls 
in their extraclass activities. 

If the girls are participating in less than 
a daily period of class instruction, they 
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WATER SPRITES: These girls find instruction in swimming and water safety is great fun. 


should be scheduled for intramural activi- 
ties. This is necessary to meet their needs 
and interests as well as the Regulations of 
They 


need to participate a sufficient length of 


the Commissioner of Education. 


time to compensate for the lack of daily 
Under 


stances more skill instruction in intramural 


class instruction. such circum- 


activities is necessary. The basic instruc- 
tion for the various activities should be 
given during the required class periods and 
the extraclass time be considered as labora- 
tory experiences. Classes, homerooms, 
clubs or other organizations may compete 
and tournaments in 


as teams in games 


intramurals. Teams are then selected at 
the end of the sports season to compete 
with teams from other schools in extra- 
murals (sports days, playdays and invita- 


tion activities). 
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Extramural Activities 
The extramural activities logically occur 
The 


members of all teams should be carefully 


as an outgrowth of intramurals. 
selected so that they will compete against 
those of comparable ability and maturity. 
All coaching and officiating should be by 
qualified women teachers whenever possi- 
ble. 
girls’ and women’s sports, a division of 
the American Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation, are 


Rules authorized by the division of 
Association for 
recommended. Scheduling of extramural 
activities independent from those arranged 
for the boys is most desirable except in 
instances when boys and girls participate 
in coeducational activities. 

The girl who participates in athletics 
learns thé values of cooperation as well as 
Democracy is 


the spirit of competition. 
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dependent upon the ability of individuals 
to cooperate and compete with one another. 
By participating on teams, a girl learns 
how to work with others for the achieve- 
ment of group goals. Good sportsmanship 
involves being able to recognize and ap- 
plaud fine play or sportsmanlike acts by 
the visiting team as well as the home team. 
It also involves the ability to be a good 
loser. Athletics serve as a means of under- 
standing and appreciating others regard- 
less of race, color, creed or social standing. 
Athletics can help meet the need for ad- 
and outlet for the 


venture serve as an 





EARNEST BOWLER hopes for a strike. 
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tensions of present-day living. The ex- 
pending of surplus energy will also help 
to make unwholesome activities less attrac- 
tive. 

In 1943 an 


Physical 


Association of Women in 
New York State 


was organized for the purpose of upgrading 


Education in 


the program of physical education for 


girls. The association has stated in its 
handbook Athletic Competition for Girls 


that it is important to encourage and pro- 
mote those activities for girls which con- 
tribute to total fitness, enjoyable use of 
leisure time and social qualities important 
to girls and women in their roles in society. 
Moderate Amount for Each Girl 
There should be a moderate amount of 
activity for each girl in a given period of 
time and experiences in several activities 
rather than overspecialization in one sport. 
This would permit facilities, personnel and 
time to be used for the benefit of many 
the 
than for only a small highly skilled group. 
The the 


maximum participation of any 


girls in extramural activities rather 


that 


one girl 


association recommends 
in any activity not exceed one full-length 
game or its equivalent in one day. It 
further that the 


total of sports days and invitation activities 


recommends maximum 


be no more than six per girl in a given 


time division. This does not limit the 
number of extramural events as long as 
different girls participate. 

If all girls and women who engage in 


active sports could say, “I play because 
one of the most valuable 
The 


values of playing appear to be more im- 


I enjoy playing,” 


results would be realized. social 


portant than before. Ability to get along 
with others in a friendly manner in un- 
expected and trying situations may mean 
the difference between progressive civiliza- 
tion and regression to outworn ways. 
Playfields furnish fertile soil for social 


growth. Leisure hours offer good oppor- 
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tunities to develop wholesome values in 
play. Girls should be able to find oppor- 
tunities for constructive play during out- 
of-school hours and vacation. They should 
bring from school knowledges of games 
and a desire to play. It is not enough just 
to participate. They must have sufficient 
skills to enjoy the game and to offer a 
challenge to their opponents. Many hus- 
bands and wives would be happier if they 
could enjoy a game of golf, tennis or some 
other activity together. Parents and chil- 
dren need to play together in order to 
enjoy family life to its fullest. 

The of the 


society is important 


role woman in American 
whether she is a 
career woman, wife, mother or a combina- 
tion of all. Athletics will contribute to her 
status by helping her to live most and serve 
best. Good sportsmanship practices have 
lifelong values, for the girls in today’s 
mothers and 


schools are tomorrow’s 


community citizens. 





Honorary Degrees Awarded 

Several honorary degrees were awarded 
to Department officials at spring com- 
mencements. 

Chancellor of the Board of Regents 
John F. Brosnan received an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws from New York 
University on June 4 and from Iona Col- 
lege on June 7. 

Allen awarded an 
honorary degree of doctor of letters from 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va., on 
May 25. 
The 


humane letters was conferred upon Regent 


Commissioner was 


honorary degree of doctor of 
Caroline Werner Gannett at Elmira College 


in June. 
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Health Directors Confer 


Local school district, college and uni- 
versity and municipal directors and super- 
visors of health, physical education and 
recreation met at the Watson Educational 
Workshop Center, Cooper Plains, for their 
annual summer workshop. 

The topic receiving major attention at 
this meeting was “ Program Improvement 
through More Effective Supervision.” 

Representatives of the State Education 
Department, the National Education As- 
sociation, the State Youth Commission, the 
Council of School Superintendents, the 
Secondary School Principals Association, 
the Corning Glass Manufacturing Company 
and New York State colleges and univer- 
sities served as speakers and consultants 


at the meeting. 





Recognition for Wives 


The honorary “ degree” of Ph. T. — 
“ Putting Husband Through ” — was be- 


stowed in June on 30 wives of Cornell 
University graduate students. 

Decked 
John W. 


graduate school conferred the degree on 


out in academic finery, Dean 


McConnell of the university’s 


each wife who had aided her husband in 
achieving his educational goal. In keeping 
with a Cornell tradition, the diplomas re- 
ceived the “ official” signature of Dean 
McConnell’s wife. 

The degrees were awarded in recognition 
of keeping the baby quiet, providing an 
atmosphere conducive to study, coping 
with financial situations that often were 
difficult and for general encouragement. 

The 30 graduate wives had cared for 33 


babies. 
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| VRE ADMINISTRATION AS A RECOGNIZED 
area of subject matter at the collegi- 
ate impetus through the 


action of the Board of Regents at its 


June meeting in granting a five-year pro- 


level received 


visional charter to the International Fire 
York. The 


marks an 


Administration Institute. New 
establishment of the institute 
effort by the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs to work with educational in- 
stitutions to develop courses of study in 
fire administration and to promote in- 
this field. The 


includes assistance by 


creased research in pro- 


posed program 
grants or scholarships to students of fire 
administration. 

The Board of Regents approved a num- 
ber of 
educational institutions. 

To collect 
American way of life and to promote re- 


other charter actions relating to 


materials interpreting the 
search and disseminate information on the 
history and development of the American 
people are among the purposes of the 
American Life Foundation, provisionally 
chartered for a period of five years by the 
Regents. Watkins Glen. 


Schuyler County, the foundation is a ven- 


Located at 


ture being undertaken by Dr. and Mrs. 
G. L. Freeman. A considerable amount of 
material has already been collected and 
housed in one of the several buildings at 
the Yorkers’ Yankee Village. a restoration 
of 19th century 


been developed by the Freemans. Dr. Free- 


American life which has 


man heads the Century House publishing 
firm at Watkins Glen. 
The Knickerbocker 


Schaghticoke. Rensselaer County, received 


Historical Society. 


a provisional charter valid for five years. 


Primary purpose of the organization is to 
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Charters for Educational Agencies 
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restore the Knickerbocker Mansion, built 
1780. and the Council Oak. which 


was planted in 1665 to confirm the link of 


about 


friendship between the Indians and_ the 
white settlers. 

Provisional charters valid for five years 
were also granted to: 

The Long Island Guild of Contemporary 


Artists. Levittown 


Ballston Community Public Library. 
Town of Ballston 
James Peter Warbasse Memorial  Li- 


brarv. New York 
Adirondack 
Warren 


Library System 


Washington 


Southern 
Saratoga. and 
Counties 

Robin Hood Country Day 
Brookville. Nassau County 

Sancta Maria Junior College. Buffalo 


Strathmont 


School. In os 


Museum, Elmira 


St. Lawrence Valley Educational Televi- 
Watertown, 


noncommercial 


sion Council. organized to 


maintain a educational 
television station or provide educational 
television programs, received an absolute 
charter. 

Absolute charters were granted to The 
Buckley School in the City of New York. 
a private elementary school for boys 
grades 1-8: Holy Cross High School of 
County: La Salette 


Albany 


education on the 


Bayside, Queens 
Altamont. 


higher 


Seminary. County. an 
institution of 
junior college level training young men for 
the Roman Catholic priesthood: The Hud- 
son Country School. New Rochelle. 

The charter of Adelphi College. Garden 
City, was amended by authorizing the col- 
lege to conduct an institutional branch or 
branches in Sayville and Southhampton. 
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The provisional charter of Kings Point 
Country Day School, Neck, 
Nassau County, was amended authorizing 
the school to offer instruction in the junior 


high school grades, as well as instruction 


Inc., Great 


previously authorized including nursery 


school. kindergarten and _ elementary 
grades. 

The provisional charter of Damascus 
Preparatory School, Damascus, Syria, was 
amended authorizing assistance to similar 
educational institutions operating in the 
Near East not incorporated for profit, and 
the charter was extended for three years. 

The provisional charter of the West- 
School for Retarded Children, 
Pelham Manor, was made absolute. 

The charter of The Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research was amended chang- 


chester 


ing the name of the institution to The 
Rockefeller Institute. 
A provisional charter valid for two years 
was granted to Greece Public Library. 
The provisional charter of Dannemora 
Free Library was extended for five years. 





The Board also ratified the following 
committee 


charter actions approved by 
during May. 

A provisional charter valid for five years 
was granted to The Good Shepherd Nurs- 
ery School, Irvington, Westchester County. 

A provisional charter valid for five years 
was granted to the New York Association 
for Brain-Injured Children, New York, to 
promote educational, medical and recrea- 
tional facilities and social research for 
brain-injured children and to educate the 
general public as to the problems of the 
brain-injured child. 

An absolute charter was granted to the 
Lindenhurst Historical Society. 

The provisional charter of The Cisqua 
School, Mount Kisco, was made absolute. 

The provisional charter of The League 
School, Brooklyn, was amended to expand 
services of the school to include classes for 
children between the ages of 3 and 16 and 
the charter was made absolute. Previously 
had children 


the ages of 6 and 12. 


the school served between 





Changes in School Names 


The Board of Regents at its June meet- 
ing approved the following changes in 
school names: Cornwall High School, to 
Cornwall Central High School; Granville 
High School to Granville Central School; 
Lancaster High School to Lancaster Cen- 
tral Senior High School; Nott 
High School, Schenectady, to Linton High 
School; Oakfield High School, to Oak- 
field-Alabama Central Junior-Senior High 
School; St. Ann’s Academy, New York, to 
Archbishop Molloy High School, Jamaica; 
Cathedral Academy, Albany, to Cardinal 


Terrace 
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a 


McCloskey Memorial High School; 5S 
Angela’s Hall Academy, Brooklyn, to St. 
Angela Hall Academy. 

The Regents dropped from the roll of 
registered schools Cornwall-on-Hudson 
High School, Cornwall on the Hudson, and 
Port Dickinson Junior High School, Bing- 
hamton, because of new centralizations in 
districts; Holy Family School, 
Auburn, taken over by Mount Carmel 
High School; and Schenectady Vocational 
High School, Schenectady, because this 


these 


school no longer exists. 
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Appointments to State Boards 


HE BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS MEETING 
June 27 made a number of appoint- 
ments and reappointments to State boards, 
councils and committees. 
Earl F. 


pointed to the State Board of Examiners of 


O’Brien, Syracuse, was reap- 


Professional Engineers and Land Sur- 
veyors for a term of three years beginning 
August 1, 1958. 

Harry A. King, Syracuse; Geoffry N. 
Lawford, New York; William Potter, New 
York, and Harry E. Rodman, Troy, were 
reappointed to the State Board of Ex- 
aminers of Architects, each for a term of 


three years beginning August 1, 1958. 
Appointed to the State Board of Ex- 
Madeline A. 
Kennedy, Rochester; Ruth V. Matheney, 
Flushing, and Mary K. Thomas, Bingham- 


aminers of Nurses were 


ton, each for a term of five years beginning 
July 1, 1958. 

John Wilde, Massena, was reappointed 
to the State Board of Examiners in Optome- 
try for a term of five years beginning 
August 1, 1958. 

Anthony L. Palladino, Jackson Heights. 
and Calvin Berger, New York, were reap- 
pointed to the State Board of Pharmacy, 
each for a term of three years beginning 
August 1, 1958. 

William T. Krause, Jamestown, was ap- 
pointed to the State Board of Pharmacy 
for a term of three years beginning August 
1, 1958. 

Francis Schwarz, Troy, was appointed 
to the State Board of Podiatry Examiners 
for a term of five years beginning August 
l, 1958, to Ash, 
Rochester. 


succeed Fletcher  T. 


Appointments to the State Board of 


Veterinary Medical Examiners for terms 
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August 1, 1958, 
were Lyle S. Compton, Clymer; Dana D. 
Ford, Niagara Falls; John Robert Leahy, 
Oneonta; John S. Proper, Honeoye Falls: 
and Thurman C. Vaughn, Jr.. Clarksville. 


The Board of Regents approved one ap- 


of five years beginning 


pointment and four reappointments to the 


Council on Education Practices. Lester 
Gross, Buffalo, was appointed to fill the 
term September 30, 
1959, of Harry J. Buffalo. 
Reappointed were James P. New 
York: F. Trubee Davison, Locust Valley; 
Mrs. New York: 


Harold Stanley, Skaneateles, each for a 


unexpired ending 
Lehman, Sr.. 
Croce, 
Louis Douglas. and 
term of three years beginning October 1, 
1958. 

Appointments to the Handicapped Chil- 
Fern M. Charlton, 
Schenectady, for a term of five years be- 
1958. to succeed Wil- 


Frances 


dren Council include 
ginning October 1, 
liam Cruickshank, 
Partridge Connor, New York, to fill the 
unexpired term beginning October 1, 1958, 
and terminating September 30, 1959, of 
Charles H. Vosburgh, Forest Hills, who 


has resigned: and Chris J. DeProspo, Glen 


Syracuse ; 


Cove. for a term of five years beginning 
October 1, 1958. 
Three Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation Coun- 


appointments to the 


cil, each for a term of three years begin- 
ning October 1, 1958, Samuel R. 
Bennett, Cheektowaga, to succeed Francis 
J. Moench. Geneseo; Walter M. Ormsby. 
Patchogue, to succeed Amy Bull Crist, 
Montgomery: and Clifford L. Rall, Carle 


Place, to succeed William Mauer, Liberty. 


were 


Helen Bayer, Ithaca, was appointed to 
the State Parent Education Committee for 
a term of three years beginning May 1, 


1958, to succeed Margaret Wylie, Ithaca. 
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FIRST PAROCHIAL junior high school in the State to be chartered by the Board of Regents 


is St. Teresa of Avila’s Junior High School, Albany. 


Discussing the charter are, seated from 


left, Rev. John G. Hart, the school principal and pastor of the parish; Commissioner Allen and 


Regent Caroline Werner Gannett, chairman of the Regents Committee on Elementary and 


Secondary Education. 


Standing are, left to right, Rev. John F. French, guidance counselor at 


the school; Chancellor of the Board of Regents John F. Brosnan, and Rev. John F. Bourke, 
superintendent of schools of the Albany Catholic Diocese. 





Schools Admitted to University 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
June 27 admitted the following schools to 
The University of the State of New York 
on a five-year basis beginning September 
1957: McQuaid Jesuit High School, 
Rochester. a four-year high school; Mount 
Carmel High School, Auburn, a four-year 
high school; Sacred Heart Academy, Syra- 
cuse, a four-year high school; St. Michael’s 
High School, Brooklyn, a 
four-year high school; St. Vincent Ferrer 
High School, New York, a four-year high 
Valley 


Commercial 


school; Chenango Junior-Senior 


High School, Binghamton, a six-year high 
school; Half Hollow Hills High School, 
Huntington Station, a six-year high school; 
Uniondale High School, Uniondale, a six- 
year high school; West Islip High School, 
West Islip, a six-year high school; The 
Wheatley School, Old Westbury, a six-year 
high school; Benjamin Franklin Junior 
High School, 
High School, Geneva; Laurel Junior High 
School, Rome. 
provisional basis was St. Teresa of Avila 


Junior High School, Albany. 


Kenmore: Geneva Junior 


Admitted on a three-year 
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Bond Issues Approved 


The Board of Regents acted favorably 
on June 27 on four bond issues totaling 
$4,951,000 to construct and equip new 
schools, to acquire school sites and to pro- 
vide alterations and additions to schools. 

According to the Local Finance Law, the 
Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvements in 
districts where the cost would bring the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 
The 


Local 


the district’s real property value. 


State Constitution, as well as the 
Finance Law, requires the consent of the 
Regents in the case of city school districts. 
The issues approved include the following: 

Central School District No. 5 of the Town of 
Suffolk (Kings Park), an 


issue of $2,576,000 to construct and equip two 


Smithtown, County 
new school buildings 
School District No. 3, 
Hempstead, Nassau County (East Meadow), an 
issue of $1,400,000 to construct and equip an 
addition to East Meadow High School 


Union Free Town of 


Union Free School District No. 5, Town of 
Hempstead, Nassau County (Levittown), an 
issue of $230,000 to acquire land as an exten 
sion of school site; an issue of $220,000 to ac 
quire land as a new school site; total $450,000 

Union Free School District No. 4, Town of 
Islip, Suffolk County (Sayville), an issue of 


$525,000 for alterations and additions to the 


Sayville High School 


Re- 


approving 


The Board also affirmed action by 
May 


three bond issues totaling $1,884,500 to 


gents committee during 


construct and equip schools and to grade 
and seed a school site. They are: 
School District of the City of Tonawanda, 
Erie $323,500 to 


and equip addition to the Mullen Street Elemen 


City 
County, an issue of construct 
tary School 

Central School District No. 1 of the Towns 
of Hamilton, Eaton and Madison, Madison 
County, an issue of $75,000 for additional equip 
ment and furnishings and to grade and seed the 
site for a new junior-senior high school 

Union Free School District No. 3 of the Town 
of Islip, Suffolk County, an $1,486,000 


to construct and equip a new elementary school 


issue of 





New Division of Communications 


A Division of Educational Communica- 
tions was established by vote of the Board 
of Regents at its June meeting, on recom- 


The 


two primary areas of responsibility will be 


mendation of Commissioner Allen. 


radio and television communications and 
The Educa- 
tional Television Project and the Bureau 
of Audio and Visual Aids have been as- 


classroom communications. 


signed to this Division. 


Developing new techniques and ma- 
terials and enriching and improving old 
techniques are special responsibilities of 
the new Division. Also it will provide ade- 


quate demonstrations to area conferences 
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and workshops so that full advantage may 
be taken of the teaching possibilities of 
multisensory communications. 

Another change in Department organiza- 
of the 
Agency for Surplus Property to the Office 


tion is the transfer Educational 


of Business Management and Personnel 


from the Assistant Commissioner for 
School Finance and Administrative 


Services. 

The Board of Regents also voted to ap- 
prove Commissioner Allen’s recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of a new Educa- 
Research Section in the 


tional Finance 


office of Research and Special Studies. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES 








Three Cooperative Library Systems 


CHARTER DAY: Trustees of the 


Southern 





Adirondack Service Center, first cooperative 


library system established under new library aid law, meet with Department officials to receive 


charter approved by the Board of Regents. 


From left to right: Mrs. Jennie I. Brown, Com- 


missioner Allen, Mrs. Grace M. Van Wirt, Chancellor of the Board of Regents John F. Brosnan, 
Mrs. Lenore B. Roche, Regent Alexander J. Allan, Jr. 


‘| \HE NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY AN- 
nounced the establishment of the first 
May 20, 


under the provisions of the new library 


cooperative library system on 
aid law passed by the State Legislature and 
approved by Governor Averell Harriman 
This new system is to 

Warren Washington 
The board of trustees has tenta- 
of Southern 
This 
new library system will be eligible for over 
$100,000 in State aid. 


serve 


in April. 
Saratoga. and 
Counties. 
selected the 


tively name 


Adirondack Library Service Center. 
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A second system, established by vote of 
a board of trustees in Ithaca on July 31, 
is known as the Finger Lakes Library Sys- 
tem. It will be the first system to include 
five counties. Its purpose is to expand 
and improve public library service in 
Tioga and Tompkins Counties and parts 
of Cayuga, Cortland and Seneca Counties. 
The new system is a federation of autono- 
mous libraries. Each participating library 
continues to operate under its own board 
of trustees with local funds. The coopera- 


tive library systems are service organiza- 
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tions for member libraries, to strengthen 
their program and book resources. A one- 
time establishment grant of $70,000 and 
special grants of books will provide a 
strong central collection. 

A third system, involving 15 existing 
libraries in Steuben, Yates and Allegany 
Counties, was established by a board of 
It will 


be known as the Southern Tier Library 


trustees in Savona on August 7. 


System and will receive a one-time estab- 


lishment grant of $40,000. The new 


library system will receive annual funds 
State Education 
New York State 


based on area and population served. 


from the Department, 


through the Library, 


It is expected that the plan for the co- 
operative library systems will include these 
benefits to the member libraries: 


1. Interlibrary loan and _ delivery 
serv ice 
2. Rotating collections of books 


Field advisory service 


1. Centralized cataloging and processing 














mae 
_ > 





FIFTY GERMAN BOOKS donated to the New York State Library by the “ Thanks, America 
Fund,” are presented to Dr. Charles F. Gosnell, left, State Librarian and Assistant Commissioner 
for Libraries, by Dr. Gerd Gundlach, here on a U. 5. fellowship. 
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STATE MUSEUM 











GRAZIADE QUARTET plays final concert in summer series, July 27: left to right, Fred 
Graziade, violin; Frank Vadala, violin; Dave Levinstein, cello; Charles Zeller, viola. 


Chamber Music at State Museum 


\ summer series of chamber music con- 
certs held at the New York State Museum 
in the State Education Building on Sunday 
afternoons during July were well enough 
received to warrant continuing them dur- 
ing the holidays when the State Museum 
is open. In cooperation with the Albany 


chapter of the American Federation of 


Musicians, the July series featured the 
String Ensemble with T. Roy Kiefer, di- 
rector, Traldy String Quartet, Edward A. 
Rice String Quartet and Fred Graziade 
String Quartet. 

Four more concerts are planned for the 
fall and winter: 

October 13, Columbus Day observance; 
11, Veterans’ Day; 
12, Lincoln’s Birthday; 


Washington’s Birthday 


Novembet February 


February 22, 
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The held in Orientation 


Hall of the State Museum, which has good 
acoustics. Chairs are provided for listeners. 


concerts are 





Latin American Visitors 

A group of 27 educators from 7 Latin 
American countries visited Albany on June 
16. as guests of the Education Department. 

Following a year of study at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, these 27 educators 
from Bolivia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and Peru 
were on a tour of the United States. In 
Albany the group learned about the func- 
tions and programs of the State Education 
Department and the historical background 
of the State. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 





Recreation Council for Elderly 


Commissioner Allen has announced the 
reappointment of four members of the New 
York State 


Elderly and the appointment of one new 


Recreation Council for the 
member of this council. 

It is the responsibility of this council to 
implement State legislation which author- 
izes and encourages the establishment of 
recreation programs for adults 60 years of 
age and over. 

The persons reappointed to the council 
are Miss Ollie Randall, New York City; 
Meyer. Rochester; Mrs. Wayne 
Nelson. Manlius. and Theodore Charnas, 
New York City. 


Norman Dearmeyer, Buffalo. 


Garson 
The new appointee is 
Each has an active and experienced 


Miss 


Randall is vice chairman of the National 


interest in problems of the aging. 


Committee on Aging, past president of the 


Gerontological Society, Inec.. and Consult- 





ant to the New York State Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Problems of the Aged. 
Mr. Meyer 


Ady isory 


is a member of the Citizens 
Committee for the Governor’s 
Aging and chairman of 


Problems of 


Conference on the 

the Rochester 

the Aging. 
Mrs. Nelson is vice chairman, Commit- 


Committee on 


tee on the Aged of the Syracuse and Onon- 
daga County Council of Social Agencies, 
and president of the Corinthian Society, 
which operates the Syracuse program for 
the aged known as the “ Wagon Wheel.” 

Mr. Charnas is chairman of the Plan- 
ning Board for Services to the Aged of 
the New York City Welfare and Health 
Council. chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Elder Craftsman’s Shop. 

Mr. 
Mayor's Committee on Recreation for the 
Elderly in Buffalo. 


and 


Dearmeyer is a member of the 


oy es i i 


TALKING THINGS OVER: Homemaking programs for adults is under discussion at con- 


ference on the subject held in Binghamton in the spring. 


From left to right are John H. 


Thatcher, supervisor in adult education, State Education Department; John B. Lillie, adult 


education director, Binghamton public schools; 


Hazel Ide and Lillian Perkins, city super- 


visors of home economics education of Johnson City and Binghamton. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 





State agencies unite to promote 


adult education course in 


How To Run a Small Business 


jb BUREAU OF BUSINESS AND DISTRIBU- 
tive Education reports the completion 
of a successful and popular adult experi- 
mental pilot course in small business man- 
agement. This course attempts to put into 
practice some of the suggestions developed 
Eisenhower's Conference on 
Research in 
the area of The New- 
burgh Division of Adult Education, di- 
Eugene G. Embler, organized 


at President 


Technical and _ Distributive 


small business. 
rected by 


and conducted the course with the co- 


operation of the Greater Newburgh 
Chamber of Commerce and the New York 
State and 
Commerce. 

While the membership was intended to 


be limited to 25, there were 27 Newburgh 


Departments of Education 


business men and women registered for the 
five sessions and the average attendance 
was 22. The sessions were planned for two 
hours each but they actually lasted longer 
because of the unusual amount of interest 
The 
group met on Tuesday evenings in May and 
June in the offices of the Newburgh Cham- 


developed by the discussion leaders. 


ber of Commerce. 

Considerable care was exercised in the 
selection of the leaders for the class ses- 
sions, each leader being recognized as a 
National or State authority in his particu- 
lar area of activity. Discussion topics were 
merchandising and selling, advertising, 
credit and collections, records for manage- 


ment and getting money to use. 
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HuNTING SHERRILL 
Associate in Business Education 


The instructional material followed the 
outline of the small business management 
course for adults developed by the Bureau 
of Business and Distributive Education of 
the State Education Department. In addi- 
tion, however, each leader provided special 
materials which supplemented his explana- 
tions and the discussions. Ample time was 
provided in each session for individual 
questions and active group discussion. 
Each person who completed the course 
was awarded a certificate by the State De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Obviously this pilot adult course in small 
It is 
expected that a similar course will be 
offered in the adult business program in at 
least 10 State next year. 
Representatives of the State Commerce 
Department and the Bureau of Business 
and Distributive Education will be glad to 
assist local directors of adult education in 


business management was a success, 


cities in the 


organizing and promoting the course as 


well as in securing outstanding business 


leaders to conduct the sessions. 





Mrs. Anderson Honored 

Mrs. Vivienne N. Anderson, associate in 
secondary curriculum development, was 
presented with a Shattuck Centennial Cita- 
tion for Service to Secondary Education 
on June 6 at a ceremony commemorating 
the 100th year of Shattuck School, Fari- 
bault, Minn. 
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Developing Professional L -adership 


The development of leadership through 


evaluation, improvement and _ extension 
will dominate the proceedings at the 43d 
Ad- 
ministrators and Supervisors of Vocational 
and Practical Arts Monti- 


cello. October 22—25. 


Annual Professional Conference for 


Education in 


Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, will keynote the con- 
ference at the opening general meeting 
with his address, “ The Dominant Factors 
Dr. 
Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant Commissioner 


Shaping the Future of Education.” 


for Instructional Services (Vocational 
Education), will preside. 

One 
* Secondary 
58 to °68.” 
sentatives of the New York State Council 
of Cits 


general meeting will consider 


and Continuing Education 


with presentations by repre- 


and Village Superintendents of 


York State Associa- 
School 


Another general meeting will consider the 


Schools and the New 
tion of Secondary Principals, 
point of view of labor, management and 
the public on the same subject, with a panel 
discussion among representatives of each 
group. 

The remainder of the four-day period 
will be devoted to panel discussions and 
workshops in areas of special interests. 
The 


trade 


services represented will include 


and technical education, industrial 
arts, adult vocational-industrial education, 
private trade schools and registered busi- 
ness schools. 

The concluding session will be addressed 
by Dr. Donald H. Ross, Assistant 
missioner for Research and Special Studies. 

The held at the 


Laurels Hotel and Country Club. 


Com- 


conference will be 





Program Coordination 
Each the of Home 
nomics Education has held a ‘ 


Eco- 


* refresher ” 


year Bureau 
conference in cooperation with one of the 
colleges having a program in home eco- 
nomics education. These conferences 
have been planned to help teachers with 
the evaluation and improvement of vari- 
ous phases of local homemaking programs. 


The this 


changed for 1958 and took the form of a 


nature of conference was 
one-week workshop at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, July 7-11. 
upon assisting homemaking teachers who 


Emphases were placed 


assume responsibility for program coordi- 
nation in school districts where there are 
two or teachers. 


more homemaking 


Twenty-eight teachers participated, 
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Foreign Study Grants 

More than 1,000 scholarships for gradu- 
ate study abroad will be offered during 
1959--60 under the administration of the 
Institute of International Education. In- 
terested persons may write to the institute, 
located at 1 East 67th Street, New York 
21. for either U. S. Government Grants, a 
Fulbright 
IACC Programs, or Foreign Study Grants, 


brochure explaining the and 


a brochure describing the scholarships 


governments, universi- 


offered by foreign ; 

ties and private organizations. 
Competitions for the 1959-60 academic 

1958. 


for application forms must be postmarked 


year close November 1. Requests 
before October 15 and completed forms 


submitted by November 1. 











SCHEDULE OF PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 


1958 


September 


? 
, 
> 
> 


l 
] 

26 
) 


Yi nN =m bo 


l 
» 
9. 
) 


20 
26 
26 
97 


29-Oct. | 


October 


12-15 
13-14 
13-15 
13-16 
15-18 
16-18 


10-31 
30-31 
31-Nov. 1 
30 Nov. ] 
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Conference for County and District Leaders of Homemaking Education, Colgate Inn, 
Hamilton 

Eastern District Association Meeting of American Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Portland, Maine 

State Historical Association, Local History Workshops, Union College, Schenectady 

New York State Council of School Superintendents, Saranac Inn 

National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Seattle, Wash. 

Northeastern Zone, NYSTA, Ticonderoga 

Northcentral Zone, NYSTA, Watertown 

Northern Zone, NYSTA, Potsdam 

Joint Meeting of New York-Vermont Historical Societies, Shelburne, Vt. 

New York State Association of District Superintendents of Schools, New York City 


Middle Atlantic States Regional Library Conference, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Eastern Zone, NYSTA, Glens Falls 

Association of School Business Officials (International), New York City 

Eastern Zone, NYSTA, Oneonta 

Pilot Workshop on Instructional Improvement, Plattsburgh 

South Nassau Zone, NYSTA, West Hempstead 

Empire State Federation of Teachers, Rochester 

Association of American Medical Colleges, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Conference of Directors of Research Museums of Natural History, Albany 

National Rehabilitation Association Conference, Asheville, N. C. 

Future Farmers of America Convention, Kansas City, Mo. 

New York Library Association, Rochester 

New York State School Food Service Association, New York City 

Eastern Zone, NYSTA, Albany 

Central Zone. NYSTA, Syracuse 

Southern Zone, NYSTA, Binghamton and Elmira 

Suffolk Zone, NYSTA, Amityville, Bayshore, Patchogue, Port Jefferson, South 
Huntington 

American Dietetics Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professional Conference for Administrators and Supervisors of Vocational and Practi- 
cal Arts Education, Laurels Country Club, Monticello 

Central Western Zone, NYSTA, Rochester 

North Nassau Zone, NYSTA, various centers 

Southeastern Zone. NYSTA, New York City 

Western Zone, NYSTA, Buffalo and vicinity 

American School Health Association, St. Louis. Mo. 

New York State School Boards Association, Syrac use 

American Public Health Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

New York State Conference for Leaders in Parent Education, Hotel Thayer, West 
Point 

Conference of Supervisors and Chairmen of Citizenship Education, State Education 
Department, Albany 

State Historic Sites Officials, New Orleans, La. 

Upstate New York Conference on the Far East, Colgate University, Hamilton 

we ~ State Association of Educators of the Deaf, St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, 
suffalo 
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LUNCH 


SCHOOL 





School Lunch Is Big Business 


K. EvizaABeTH LAMSON 


Assistant, School Lunch Adminis- 


tration 


Te QUALITY OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 
School Lunch Program determines the 
benefits in nutrition and education which 
will accrue to the children and community. 
Efficient management requires close co- 
operation between the school lunch di- 
rector, the school staff, children and com- 
munity organizations in order to recognize 
and use to advantage the educational op- 
portunities which the lunch offers. Prepa- 
ration and serving of high quality meals, 
wise purchasing practices, planned training 
financial accounting 


programs, efficient 


and active participation in school and com- 


munity organizations to interpret the pro- 





Efficient management is essential 
element in good school 


lunch program 


gram are among the responsibilities of the 

lunch director or manager. 
School Lunch and Special Milk Pro- 

erams in New York State involved control 


of business expenditures in excess of sixty 


s¢ hool 


million dollars during 1956—57. 
\ trend 


ment of all lunch programs within a school 


toward consolidated manage- 
district has resulted in the appointment of 
many district directors or managers with 
responsibility for a group of schools. They 
make 
efficient use of personnel, equipment and 
An article in School Executive 


1957 


have enabled the schools to more 


materials. 


Vagazine for September states: 


Photograpl rtesy Syracuse Audio-Visual Service 


SCHOOL LUNCH cook-managers and cooks attend training school at Syracuse in July. 
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“Economies from properly _ specified, 
pooled food buying and from more efficient 
labor management will render a saving of 
about 1'% cents per lunch. This allowance 
on a large operation will underwrite all 
or most of the salary of a director.” 
School Lunch is an educational oppor- 
tunity and a business operation. Coopera- 


tive planning, efficient management and 





well-developed understandings are required 


if its greatest potential value to the school 
and to the community is to be realized. 
The director or manager with formal train- 
ing in food service administration and edu- 
cation and a sound philosophy of the man- 
ner in which the lunch program can best 
serve the school and community is best 


qualified to coordinate this program. 





Programs for Lunch 


A School Lunch Leadership Workshop 
was held at Syracuse University in July 
with 39 school lunch directors and man- 
agers from New York State school districts 
in attendance. Guest speakers from Syra- 
cuse Cornell United 


States Department of Agriculture and the 


and Universities, 
State Education Department discussed with 
the group the many facets of school lunch 
as part of the school program. 

A special large-quantity food prepara- 
was offered to 20 selected 


tion course 


Personnel 


school lunch cooks at the same time as the 
workshop. Type A lunches prepared daily 
provided opportunities to study use and 
care of equipment, serving meals with 
variety and appeal. records that aid in con- 
trolling costs and purchasing for economy. 

School lunch employees from 119 public 
and parochial districts participated in a 
five-day training school from July 7 to 11, 
and 64 additional schools were represented 





School Lunch Meetings Scheduled 


Meetings of especial interest to all school 
lunch personnel are being held during the 
fall of 1958. 

The Statler Hilton Hotel, New York City, 
will be headquarters for the seventh annual 
convention of the New York State School 
Food Service Association, October 16-18. 
Talks by 
management specialists, field trips to New 
York City and Long Island schools, edu- 
cational displays contributed by schools 
from all sections of the State and many 


noted educators and institution 
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at a school lunch refresher course from 
July 14 to 16 in Syracuse. 
commercial exhibits are included on the 


program. 

The 12th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can School Food Service Association will 
be held in Philadelphia, November 17-20. 
Harvey K. Allen, 
lunches, New York City, is president of 
this organization. 

Local meetings for school lunch person- 


director of school 


nel are being held at the same time as zone 
meetings of the New York State Teachers 


Association in many areas of the State. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 





School Bus Safety Citations 


F THE 118 SUPERVISORY DISTRICTS IN 
QO existence during the 1957-58 school 
year, 69 districts reported they had no 
accidents resulting in injuries to pupils 
who were being transported by school 
buses. In accordance with the Safety 
Citation Program adopted by the New 
York State Association of District Super- 
intendents in 1949, these 69 supervisory 
districts are entitled to receive the safety 
citation. 

Under the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the Safety Citation Awards, an injury 
is defined as bodily harm or hurt which 
has required professional attention. 

To be cited the district superintendent 
must have certified that his district has had 
no accidents resulting in injury during the 
school year 1957-58. No reports were 
submitted by eight district superintendents. 

During the school year 1957-58 about 
704,000 pupils were transported to and 
from school in New York State daily on 
8,300 which 
traveled more than 420,000 miles daily. 


approximately vehicles 

There were a total of 175 injuries re- 
ported to the Education Department. 

The following district superintendents 
and their supervisory districts have earned 
the safety citation for the school year 
1957-58: 


SUPERVISORY 
DISTRICT 


DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


J. ge a ae eee Allegany 1 
SE Thy DONOR iavecccinesscanae Broome 1 
Se Ci. Men ition i nkcamentinde Broome 2 
RE DR isc tcsavcksnweus Cattaraugus 1 
GeE WHEE sv avcvisnesesecneas Cattaraugus 2 
Raymond T. Sant..............0. Cayuga, sole 
Mrs. Rath B. Winch... 200000. Chautauqua 1 
Mrs. Pauline Graebner Bush........ Chemung 1 
ye ae RE paar een ee Chenango 1 
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SUPERVISORY 
DISTRICT 


DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Ernest G. Youmans...... Chenango 2 


a ee re Clinton 1 
SE Te, SN wikessntsciksecwes ..-Clinton 2 
ep errr rr rere ee Columbia 1 
Harold W. Holmes..............0:. Columbia 2 
Chester Lacy ........ mieeuaneen Cortland, sole 
H. Eugene Wieand....... ..Delaware 1 and 2 
ee Te PN cccccicnennceaentanen Delaware 3 
ae Delaware 4 
Milo F. Winchester............... Dutchess, sole 
i ey I dics Kunceueevheledesenes Erie 1 
Cee EE Ec Lccaredsdéaneneunkeus Essex 2 
Wayland B. Livermore.............. Franklin 1 
Maurice J. Finnegan. ..........sse0% Franklin 2 
eS OO eee Franklin 4 
OO Genesee, sole 
DN TER sn xevanncetaaneende Greene 2 
ee a ee Hamilton, sole 
PR i. WE sNiasndcnnccsesines Herkimer 1 
NE i Pi iidsscscnccdeaes Herkimer 2 
Elwood A. Forrester.............+.. Jefferson 2 
Oe eee re Lewis, sole 
PG Ge SE, Bic incsxacansendve Livingston 1 
NE Sr er Livingston 2 
OO) oO ere ee Monroe 2 
Harold G. Bowerman............ Montgomery 1 
George F. Bowman.............. Montgomery 2 
ee Nassau 2 
i PR ac ea ka neeawnniemad Oneida 4 
ee CN on 8 a a ws wan eee eer Onondaga 1 
CE Ee WE is c0cddsceenseneese Ontario 1 
NN a ncn eid hai ene erica wee Ontario 2 
Robert P. Dye, acting.............. Orleans, sole 
Rees B. SOP skis cenescsecsees Oswego 1 
PE Ge. PO cate cudukicaseneeeuns Otsego 3 
John F. Hopf, Jr TTUTTUCLCTLTLCLLL TT Roc kland, sole 
Mrs. Melissa N. Carroll..........St. Lawrence 3 
Clayton H. Brown...............+-.oaratoga | 
F. Donald Myers...................saratoga 2 
ey Th Pes nao nesevanesinvwesacseee = 
OTT 
Ce Oe MN 6 cnckccnewneewiaen Schoharie 1 
re Schoharie 2 
Irving D. Goodrich...............Schuyler, sole 
OO ET ee ll 
George R. Daulton..................Steuben 2 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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DEPARTMENT STAFF 











BEST WISHES are tendered to Jane L. Bartelle, senior clerk in the Education Department 
who retired in July after 45 years of service, at a luncheon honoring her held at the University 


Club. 


With her are former Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson and Commissioner 


Allen. 





Pharmacy Board Secretary Resigns 


secretary of the 


Austin M. 
State Board of Pharmacy since January 
1, 1956, resigned July 11. The Board of 


. 
Regents at its June meeting named as act- 


Johnston. 


ing secretary John Armao, senior investi- 
gator with the Pharmacy Board. 

Mr. Johnston, a retail pharmacist in 
Binghamton for over 30 years, was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Pharmacy from July 
21. 1950, to the time of his appointment 
Born at East Branch, N. Y., 
Walton High 


as secretary. 


he was graduated from 
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School and in 1916 was graduated from 
the University of Buffalo, College of 
Pharmacy. 

Mr. Johnston 
County Council of Retail Druggists and 


was first president of the Southern Tier 


organized the Broome 


Druggists Association. He served on the 
Upstate Pharmaceutical Council. 

He is a member of the New York State 
Pharmaceutical National 
Association of Retail Druggists and the 


American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Association, the 
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Coordinator of Education for Gifted 


Dr. Cyril W. Woolcock, principal of 
Hunter College High School, New York 
City, and professor of education at Hunter 
College, has been appointed coordinator 
of education for the gifted in the State 
Education Department, effective for one 
year beginning July 1, 1958. 

As coordinator of educational programs 
for the gifted, Dr. Woolcock will work 
of Walter 


Commissioner for 


under the overall direction 


Crewson, Associate 
Elementary, Secondary and Adult Educa- 
tion. He is giving consultative services to 
the various units and branches of the De- 
partment that have responsibility for the 


identification of, the guidance of and in- 


structional programs for the gifted and 
talented pupils at both the elementary and 
secondary school levels. He also functions 
in a consultative capacity to the schools 
of the State in relation to programs for 
the gifted and talented pupils. 

Dr. Woolcock has a rich background of 
experience in New York State and in other 
States as a classroom teacher, a school 
administrator and professor of education 
in a number of universities. In recent 
years he has been closely identified with 
the education of the gifted and is known 
nationally for his activities and contribu- 
tions in the development of programs 


for gifted and talented children and youth. 





Dr. Forst Dies 

Dr. John A. Forst, Chief of the Bureau 
of Health Service, died suddenly at his 
home in Albany on May 31. He was 67 
years of age. 

Born in New York City, Dr. Forst was 
graduated from the Long Island Medical 
College in 1914. 
titioner of medicine for 37 years in Farm- 


He was a general prac- 


ingdale and for many years served as 
school physician in the public schools 
there. 

Dr. Forst came to the Education Depart- 
ment in 1953 as Chief of the Bureau, suc- 
late Dr. DeArmit. 


Under his vigorous leadership great prog- 


ceeding the Lillian 
ress was made in improving the health 
service program in the schools of the State. 
During his tenure the quality of the annual 
medical examinations of school children, 
a matter in which he was deeply interested. 
reached a higher level than ever before. 
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Department Staff Changes 

AnniE L. BUTLER was permanently ap- 
pointed as associate in child development 
effective May 26. 

Otto J. STEWART, associate in school 
business management, resigned June 30 to 
become superintendent of schools of Or- 
leans County. 

Cuarves E. Fake transferred from the 
Department of Public Works as senior 
architect on July 3. 

Joun L. House was permanently ap- 
pointed as assistant in school health edu- 
cation effective July 3. 

WitutiaM = J. 
teacher certification, resigned July 30 to 
of the 


school of education, St. John’s University. 


NELLIGAN, associate in 


accept an appointment as dean 


Caru G. BENENATI received a permanent 
appointment as associate in vocational arts 


and crafts education effective July 31. 
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Commis- 


John A. 


CONGRATULATIONS: 
Allen 





sioner commends 







Leonard, office machine operator 
who retired in June, for his 46 
years of faithful service to the 






Education Department. 








The 24th Annual Conference for Lead- 
ers in Parent Education will be held at the 
Hotel Thayer. West Point, October 28, 29 
and 30. 


Department and the State Parent Educa- 


Sponsored by the State Education 


tion Committee, this conference is designed 
for lay and professional leaders who work 


with parent groups. People who have had 





some experience in working with parent 
attend fields. 


School people particularly have op- 


groups from a variety of 
will 
portunity to discuss the development of 
parent education activities and the role of 
these activities in meeting the challenge 
to the schools. 

The 


talk on significant issues contributing to 


program will include an informal 


today’s pressures toward success and 


achievement and a panel discussion to 
point up practical implications of these 
Materials will 


films shown and 


issues for parent education. 


be exhibited. recent re- 
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Annual Parent Education Conference 



















related to the work of the 
Roundtable 


search will be 


parent educator. discussion 
sroups on a variety of topics will be fea- 


iured. 





Safety Citations 


(¢ oncluded from page 19) 


DISTRICT SUPERVISORY 
SUPERINTENDENT DISTRICT 
A, cedadewe naanneeane Steuben 3 
ee Oe ec cceececnetece awe Suffolk 1 
DS Ber Nn dncenwhabvaGuuawde Suffolk 3 
William T. McKernan...............Sullivan ] 
Hiram M. Nickerson, acting............ Tioga 2 
i Ne Ne xn eae mene .. Tompkins 1 
BS GN oa cndeekaeeb onan Tompkins 2 
CN a Nk hci iis die tall th Tompkins 3 
OT SS Ulster 2 
Homer P. Dearlove............ Washington, sole 
I I Ce cana a Wa eae Go Wayne | 
Petts 5. CAIOR, 6 occ ca cccasseces Wayne 3 
Ce OS avckcencakwndeas Wyoming, sole 
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(Concluded from back cover) 
1945. In 1954 he was named to his present position as Director of the 
Division of School Financial Aid. 

This tall, lean administrator, so ready with a quick smile and 
humorous turn of phrase to leaven a serious debate, finds time in spite 
of his busy work schedule for an overwhelming variety of other inter- 
ests. Like a colorful conversation on sports? music? chess? gardening? 
building? children? cards? civic activities? Want to hear a good diatribe 
on the evils of television in the American home? This is your man. 
“ The trouble is,” he complains, “1 can’t do anything halfway! ” 

He used to play the piano — violin, too. In fact. for a while he 
had his own band and played around at nightelubs, happily enough. 
until it occurred to him that he might be missing something — working 
when others were playing, and sleeping the days away. So he decided 


to go to college. At least, that’s his version. Labeling himself a “ man 
of discarded hobbies ” Ted recalls that he turned to chess after getting 
too involved in stamp collecting. And he wasn’t satisfied until he 
progressed to composing chess problems for magazines and newspapers 
and competing in international contests. 

More recently he has been engrossed in the intricacies of card play- 
ing. Not bridge —“too deadly serious,” not canasta—“ has a mean 
streak in it! ~ but a Wenzl production called “ 1-Pitch.”. The game has 
a baseball flavor and contains an ultimate possible situation somewhat 
akin to the chances of a perfect game occurring in a World Series. This 
creation led to problems of patents, copyrights, card design and manu- 
facture and the education of a somewhat reluctant public —“ TV is 
the culprit! People don’t play ecards as they used to! ” 

The Wenzls and their three teen-age children (Thurman, the 
scholar: Warren, the athlete, and young Paula, the chatterbox) have 
lived in Delmar since coming to the Capital District. A few years ago 
they moved from the first home they owned to a larger place across 
the road. There is a lovely woods in back, a brook running through the 
property, and the added advantage of a better perspective for viewing 
the fruits of their labors in the gardens and landscaping of their former 
residence. Ted's current home project is putting up a stone wall that 
“a cobalt bomb won't budge.” 

A varsity-letter man in college (soccer), he has always enjoyed sports 
and is still an active bowler. He has been an energetic worker in the 
New York State Civil Service Association and is a Department delegate 
to the New York State Teachers Association. He is active in community 


programs, president of the Delmar Public Library and keeps up his 


teaching by giving university summer courses. 

Whether concentrating on work or play, developing a new skill or 
hobby, Ted Wenzl brings to each of his endeavors an enviable combina- 
tion — talent for organization, perseverance, creative thinking and a 


generous portion of wit and humor. 
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One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 
Department staff members 


1 pe LOSS TO ENGINEERING was education’s gain when Ted Wenzl’s high 
school principal corralled him into teaching mathematics back in 
the 1930°s. A recent R. P. lL. graduate at the time, the would-be builder 
of bridges (actually he had been doing a little Depression “ bumming ~ 

his word — around the country picking up 
surveying jobs wherever he could) found this 
professional switch so intriguing that he 
plunged into vigorous preparation for a new 
career, 

Encouraged and helped (“ How could | 
have gotten through if she hadn’t supported 
me?) by Pauline, his wife, a charming 
young social studies teacher whom he had met 
while she was studying at Albany State, the 
Department’s present Director of the Division 
of School Financial Aid embarked on an 
intensive graduate program. He earned a 
master’s degree at Montclair State Teachers 
College in New Jersey and an Ed. D. degree 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 


Theodore C. Wenzl 


where he combined studies in education with courses at the school of 
architecture. 

In 1939 the Wenzls set off for Europe, where Ted attended the 
International Housing and Town Planning Congress at Stockholm, 
Sweden. Coinciding with the invasion of Poland, that trip could have 
had near tragic consequences. Sometime have him tell you the story 
of how he and Pauline were stranded in Italy without money, passports 
or passage, how they managed to cross the border into France and 
finally sailed for home on a Dutch liner out of Holland, through mined 
waters and the foggy. iceberg-infested North Atlantic. 

Ted came to the Education Department in 1940 as a supervisor in 
the Bureau of Field Services. Horrified to discover that one of his first 
travel assignments (in below-zero January weather) would be a trip to 
analyze routes and distances between one-room schools nerth of Malone, 
this southern New York boy (he was born in Port Chester and had 
spent most of his youth in the New York City area) made a hurried 
purchase of several pairs of long woolen underwear. These turned out 
to be more wearing than wearable, but fortunately he was soon aceli- 
mated and survived to become Chief of the Bureau of Apportionment in 
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